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CHAPT2R I. 
REPUBLICAN AUD UATIOKALIST, 

In December, 1811, three young men from South 
Carolina took their seats in the House of Representatives 
for the first time. They were Tilliam Lowndes, lang&on 
Cheves, and John C. Calhoun. These remarkable and bril- 
liant statesmen were ardently patriotic, and, like Henry 
Clay, represented the national tendencies of the younger 
element of the Republican jfcarty of the South and 7/est. All 
were advocates of the war of 1812, and vigorously upheld the 
measures designed to carry it to a successful conclusion. 

The close of the war revealed the Federalist party 
weak and becoming weaker; the Republican party strong and 
growing stronger. The latter had moreover, been converted, 
in a great measure, to centralization and loose construct- 
ion. Calhoun was one of those whom the wave of nationali- 
zation, that swept the country, bcre along on its very 
crest. T7ith sincerity and enthusiasm, he supported all 
the national measures now brought forward in congress, 
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2. 

just as he had favored the war with England and its vig- 
orous prosecution. 

His advooaoy of the national bank, of internal im- 
provements by the general government, and of a protective 
tariff is not so significant as the ultimate object which 
he so ardently desired to secure by the passage of these 
measures. This underlying purpose was nothing less tjran 
the strengthening of the bond of union, and all the ties 
that attached the people to the central gdvernment. The 
great end he had in view was to produce a sentiment in 
favor of the Union so strong that it could never be broken. 

When speaking in favor of the tariff bill in 1816, 
he argued that it was calculated to bind together more 
elosely the widely-spread Republic; that it would increase 
the mutual dependence and intercourse of the different 
portions of the country; and that it would tend to excite 
increased attention to internal improvements. ITow he had 
touched a subjeot in whioh he was absorbed, and his next 
few sentences are strikingly like the closing passage of 
Webster 1 s reply to Hayne. He affirmed that internal im- 
provements was n a subject in every way intimately connected 
with the ultimate attainment of national strength and the 

Works of Calhoun, II. f 13-116. (77ar Speeches). See 

especially pp. 20, 30, 31 t and 116. 
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perfection of our political institutions. " # # Liberty 
and the Union of this country are inseparably united. As 
the destruction of the latter will most certainly involve 
the former, so its maintenance will with equal certainty 
preserve it. 11 Again in the midst of his plea for a system 
of roads and oanals to cement the interests of the nation, 
he said, after oalling attention to our great natural 
advantages: w If, however, neglecting them, we pexmit a 
low sordid, selfish and sectional spirit to take possess- 
ion of this House, this happy soene will vanish. We will 

divide;- and in its consequenoes will follow misery and 

2 

despotism." 

It was in these years that he was "no advocate for 

refined arguments on the Constitution; when he thought n the 

instrument not intended as a thesis for the logician to 

exercise his ingenuity on. w The constitution "ought to 

2 
he construed with plain good sense ." 

Svery student of American history should read these 
early speeches of Calhoun, not only to see the contrast be- 
tween different portions of his career, but for the sake 
of what they contain. The influence of Calhoun's efforts 

1 Works, II., 163-173. 

2 

Ibid., II. f 186-196. 

3 Ibid., II. f 192. 
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as a natipnalist statesman in that formative period of 
our yet youthful Republic, it is hard to estimate too 
highly; and there is no question but this influence went 
on to do its allotted work, in some measure at least, 
even after he had become the champion of sectional 
interests. 

Throughout Konroe f s administration, Calhoun served 
as secretary of war. Able and practical, his work was an 
honor alike to himself, the administration, and his 
country. He was regarded/ along with John Quincy Adams, 
as representing the national policies of the all-compre- 
hensive Republican party. On this point we have his own 
testimony. He told the people of his distriot in South 
Carolina, lOay 27, 18E5, that, n In this new position, my 
principles remained unchanged. * # '!! It became my duty 
as a member of the administration, to aid in sustaining, 
against the boldest assaults, these very measures, which 
as a member of congress, I had contributed in part to 
establish." 1 

Calhoun desir4d to succeed Llonroe as president, and 
so also did two other cabinet members, Adams and Crawford. 
Along with these, Clay and General Jackson entered the 

lists. So many candidates, all of one political party, 
made the question of which one should finally be chosen 

Biles' Register, Vol. 28, 266. 
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very uncertain. For a long time, Calhoun thought his 

1 
ohanoes flattering. Both he and Adams were hostile to 

Clay, for Clay was not in harmony with the administration 
of which they were a part. At first Calhoun attached lit- 
tle importance to Jackson and Clay, believing that the 

2 
contest would lie het*.7con Adams, Crawford, and hiisclf. 

As the strength of Jackson increased, however, Calhoun 

and Clay "both herein to fear the old Hero. Clay apposed 

him "bitterly, hut Calhoun, on losing Pennsylvania, his 

chief reliance, to Jackson, withdrew as a presidential 

candidate, and was thus in a position to join the Jackson 

forces after Adams became president. Calhoun and Crawford 

had lone "been enemies, and a second reason why the former 

a"b \ndcncd his oanflidacy for first rlace w;s that "re cc^d 

4 
not dis-^fr Cruwfrri Ij. Yir^laia ^n 1 Georgia. There 

was some tendency for the Clay and Crawford forces to 

unite, hut all attempts at such ca^.e to naurht both in the 

choice of electcrs .nd la.cr in the House. 

1 

Jameson, CorrespcnS-nce of C ilhcun, A:.:er. Hist. 
Assoc. Ecport, 1099, II., pp. £0G ( :iC 5; £16. 

ibid., 2:1. 

3 Bojuton, Thirty Yours* View, I., 734. 

4 

Turner, The Bisc cf tro ~ T ev; Tost, 2C4. 

*•' Ibid., £F4; aloo Calhoun Corresr-ciicV ii.ee, . n 23. 
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It is nat easy to define the relations "between 
Calhoun and Adams during the campaign* The evidence seems 
to indicate that Calhoun was neutral aw "between Adams and 

Jackson, although Jackson "believed him his supporter 

2 

and Adams considered him hostile. 

In January 1824, Calhoun deemed it necessary to 
deny that he was in alliance with Adams. "The statement 
as to a coalition between myself and Adams is one of the 
devices of the enemy. It is a report wholly destitute of 
fact to support it; it is not believed by those who cir- 
culate it. I stand wholly on my own basis, and shall con- 
tinue so to stand. 11 This was written while Calhoun was 
still a candidate for president, and evidently to offset 
reports spread by Crawford 1 s followers in the South. In 
September, 1828, he wrote: n I felt kindly disposed before 
the election (1824) towards both Gen'l Jackson and Kr. 
Adains. I thought thoy placed their election on fair 
national grounds. I had a right to calculate on the 
friendship of both, and, as far as personal ambition could 
have influence, the position of Ilr. Adams was more 

1 



2 

3 



Benton, Thirty Years' View, I., 174, Statement of 
Jackson. 

J.Q.Adams, I.Ie-oirs, VI., 480 and 4G6. 
Calhoun Correspondence, 217. 
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favorable to me than that of the General. "1 

A reading of the comments of LIr. Adams in his 
diary loads one to believe that he did* not have sufficient 
evidence to show that Calhoun was opposing him t though 
certain of it in his own mind. Then told "by Calhoun 
supporters, and also by President Llonroe, that Calhoun 
was friendly to him, Adaus would not "be convinced, mainly 

because some of Calhoun f s followers had been active for 

2 
Jackson during the content in the House. He attributed 

the activity of these to Calhoun* s inspiration, ignoring 
the fact that many such were at the same time ardent 
admirers of General Jackson. 

There were excellent reasons against the appoint- 
ment of Clay as secretary of state besides the fact 
that it seemed to his enemies proof of the "corrupt 
bargain" charge, and one of the these was that the act 
ignored and alienated Calhoun. He and Adams had long been 
associated in the cabinet as friends and advocates of th£ 
same policies. Calhoun was still almost as strongly na- 
tional as Adans, and it would have been good policy to 
bind him to the new administration if possible. Calhoun 
was reported as having said, that should Clay be appointed, 

1 

Correspondence, 268; also Benton, Thirty Years 1 
View, I. , 179. 



2 Ada:;s, Memoirs, VI. , 430 an" 4P6. 
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"a deter: .lined opposition to the administration would "be 
organised at the outset, and that the opposition would 
use the name of General Jackson at its head. 11 Then 
Adams became more suspicious than ever, and interpreted 
what he hoard to mean that Calhoun was trying to frighten 
hi;;: out of selecting Clay. If, however, he had abandoned 
his determination, and, instead of Clay, had chosen a 
friend of Calhoun for the first place in his cabinet, he 
might have conciliated one elenont of the Couth, and, at 
the same time, have robbed the Jachcon forces of the 
"bargain" i ssue . 

Three wechc before his inauguration, Adams ma he a 
a remarhably accurate forecast of the exposition policy 
to be pursued during his administration. Soneral Jackson 
was to be brought in as the next president, under the 
auspices of Calhoun. To accomplish this end the adminis- 
tration must be rendered unpopular and odious, whatever 
it~ acts ?:.?. mr-nures rhould be. This A2~*": believe i to 
be t. 1 ' plan which Call' o -in had frrr.od, ?ml which he was 
ready to carry cut. 3ven if this scheme had been thought 
of as possible by Calhoun, he does not appear to have se- 
riously opposed the administration for a considerable 

1 i, 



Xkv 



ams, "cmoirs, VI., 506. 
2 Ibid,, 507. 
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period. Eis view was that Adams, "being on friendly re- 
lations with Jackson, and unable to succeed except "by 
the support of Clay, with whom he was not on good terms, 
should have given way to Jackson and waited for the pres- 
idency. As Calhoun himself had accepted a waiting 
policy, and hoped to win the presidency, he probably had 
a long wait in nind for Adams ♦ 

In his address at Abbeville, South Carolina, Llay 
27, 1325, Calhoun reveals no hostility to the new admin- 
istration. He does net mention the manner of the election 
by the House, nor the appointment of Clay. Had he been 
as angry, or scheming as deeply as Adonis believed, he 

would have been apt to give some indication if his senti- 

p 

ments in this address to his constituents. Writing from 

Abbeville, June 25, 1825, he said: "I find the temper to 
be nearly universal to support the measures of the admin- 
istration, so long as it adheres to the policy of its 
immediate predecessor. This I rejoice to see. It 
strongly illustrates the good sense and virtue 6f the 
people." At the sane time he shews that he is dissatis- 
fied with the Clay-Adams alliance. "Bo I03S universal 

Correspondence, 269. 
2 Files 1 Register, Vol. 28, 266. 
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is the impression, that the recent election "by the House, 
and the appointment of Kr. Clay, constitutes a most 
dangerous precedent, which the people can not confirm 
without danger to public liberty. I doubt not that this 

oonviction will strongly manifest itself three years 

1 
hence ." 

C orre spondence f 231. 
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CHAPTER II. 

IC::OCBATIC ESPU31ICAIT. 

Then Pennsylvania nominated Jackson for president 
and Calhoun for vice-president, a condition arose which 
favored an alliance on the part of Calhoun with the Jack- 
son forces. So far as Calhoun was concerned this did 
not produce an active alliance till after Adams had he- 
come president and had rewarded the Clay party of the 
TTest, that had made his election possible, "by making 
their leader secretary of state. Of the 37 electoral 
votes cast for Clay, only seven were cast for Calhoun. 
Of the 41 electors who voted for Crav;ford, two supported 
Calhoun. It is clear enough that their following was 
hostile to him. On the other hand, his vote was prac- 
tically that of Adams and Jackson combined, as he re- 
ceived the votes of 74 of the 84 Adams electors, and of 
all the 99 Jackson electors. Of the 182 vote3 cast for 
Calhoun, 114 came from the ITorth. There was surely 

1 Stanwood, A History of the Presidency, 140; also 
Benton, Thirty Years 1 View, I. , 45. 
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enough in the general situation to make Calhoun consider 
the question very carefully, before taking a stand 
against Adams* The blunder of the latter turned the 
scale t however, and placed the vice-president in the 
rallies of the opposition* Neither statesman was a good 

party man f and both were weak as political managers f 

2 
Adams being less skillful even than Calhoun • 

Calhoun now helped play the game that elected 

Jackson in 1828* As Jackson was old and not in good 

he alt ft, Calhoun expected to succeed him at the close of 

a single term, the General having stated his determin- 

3 
ation not to stand for re-election. Not only Calhoun, 

who had been practically neutral in the contest of 1824-5 f 

but also Van Buren f who had been, a Crawford supporter, 

climbed into the Jackson "band-wagon. w The union of 

these leaders to secure the triumph of the Indian fighter 

4 
of the West meant trouble for Adams and Clay. It meant, 

too, a future rupture in the Jackson forces; for, while 

both these able lieutenants could fight side by side in 

2 \7ise, Seven Decades of the Union, 75. 

3 Benton, Thirty Years' View, I. 74. 

4 Turner, Rise of the Uew lest, 264. 
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the interest of their chief, each designed to wear his 
mantle after him. 

There was no distinct issue on which the opposi- 
tion could be organized, and the heterogeneous party 
which gradually came into "being had no unifying principle, 
except antagonism to Adams and a determination to vindi- 
cate Jackson. In the early part of the new administra- 

2 
tion there was little party feeling. It took some time 

for the Jackson following to get together and frame a 
program. 

The canvass of 1828 opened in October, 1825, when 
the legislature of Tennessee nominated Jackson for the 
succession. The basis of the long campaign was the 
charge that General Jackson had been cheated out of the 
presidency by the House of Representatives, after receiv- 
ing the largest number of both popular and electoral votes. 
For the perpetration of this alleged wrong, Clay and Adams 
were held responsible. The private letters of Calhoun 
indicate that he did not belie vo the "corrupt bargain* 
accusation. Yet he came as near repeating it as possible, 
without actually doing so* An extract from a letter of 

1 McDonald, Jacksonian Democracy, 34. 

2 Benton, Thirty Years 1 View, I. 55. 
Parton, Life of Jackson, III., 95. 
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August 26, 1827 f will illustrate: "The political world 
has assumed a very boisterous appearance. — I have never 
seen such abundant elements of discord, much the greater 
part of which springs, by an almost necessary consequence 
out of the late presidential election. There is a deep 
and settled conviction, on the part of a large portion of 
the community, not only that rir. Adams came in against 

the public voice, but that it was effected by a corrupt 

1 
understanding with Mr. Clay*" 

The great transition period of Calhoun's carver be- 
gan in the years just prior to Jackson's first election* 
The hopeful, broadly national portion of his public life 
lay behind. The pessimistic, sectional, sadder portion 
he was soon to enter on. The shadows of coming events 
that were to shape his future were already falling about 
him. The spirit of buoyant enthusiasm so characteristic 
of all that he had said and done now gradually vanished, 
and in its place came a sort of melancholy that tinctures 
all the speeches and writings of his later years. 

As his hostility to the administration increased, 
his attachment to the cause of Jackson grew stronger; but, 
before the new regime was established, he had many 

1 Correspondence, 249. 
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misgivings concerning his political prospects. liany 

things went wrong. He was criticised for not calling 

2 
John Randolph to order in the Senate. A charge that 

he had participated in the profits of a government con- 
tract, made by the war department while he was in charge f 
was indirectly lodged with the secretary of war, Mr. 
Barbour, in December, 1626. Ho man was more upright 
than Calhoun in all pecuniary matters, and he felt most 
keenly the slightest reflection on his integrity. He 
demanded at once a thorough investigation by the House 
of Representatives, believing it was all "a deep laid 
conspiracy to destroy forever" his reputation. He n saw 
at once the assassin 1 s aim and determined to repel it." 
He made his appeal to the House with the result that "a 
life of spotless purity b*re me through every difficulty 
and compelled my enemies to acquit honorably, though 

forgery and perjury were both resorted to by the vile 

5 
wretch who was the instrument of the transaction." 

1 Correspondence, 246. 

2 Jenkins, Life of Calhoun, 159. 
5 Hiles 1 Register, Vol. 31, 302. 

4 Benton, Thirty Years 1 View, I. 142. 
Correspondence, 239. 
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An examination of the manner of the reoeption of 

the letter , demanding the investigation by the House, 1 

2 
and the report of the committee will oonvinoe anyone 

that there was no conspiracy, and that the oommitte act- 
ed with fairness* A majority of this investigating com- 
mittee were not of Calhoun's following, hut their exon- 
eration of him was complete* The outcome should have 

warmed his heart toward his fellows, but the experience 
seems to have left its mark. From the time he heard 
of the charge until the committee reported, a period of 

about six weeks he did not appear in his place as chair- 

4 
man of the Senate • 

Other things of greater import disturbed Calhoun* 

From the time he had entered Congress the cotton indus- 

5 
try had developed rapidly* His section of South Car- 
olina was the upland cotton belt, and he had become a 
cotton planter. The men of his class in the South 

Debates in Congress, 19th Cong,, 2d Sess. 574-5. 

2 House Report Ho* 79, 19th Cong., 2d Sess* 

3 For a summary of Calhoun's objections to the meth- 
ods of the committee, see House Report 79 f 19th Con. 
2d Sess., 221-234. 

4 

files' Register, Vol. 31, 300 and 387. 

6 Turner, New 77est, 47; alsot Schaper, Sectionalism 
in South Carolina, Amer* Hist* Assoc. Report, 
1900, 289 and 450-51. 
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opposed the proteotive teariff , which he had favored in 
1816 and slnoe* As late as May, 1825 f he had not 
ohanged. 1 He had not been well supported by his State, 
and still less by the South generally, in his advocacy 
of the measure of 1316. The bill of that year passed 
the House by a vote of 88 to 54 . Of the 54 negative 
votes, 40 were given by Southern members • Of the seven 
representatives from South Carolina, four 9 including 
Calhoun, voted for the bill f while three voted against 
it. 5 The entire delegation from South Carolina in both 
Houses 9 voted against the tariff bill of 1824. 4 Members 
of the House from the Southern States, exclusive of Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee, oast 57 votes against to 1 for this 

5 
measure. Judge Wm. Smith when senator had opposed the 

tariff . Robert x. Hayne was ohosen in his plaoe in 1823, 

and then Judge 5:nith organized the anti-tariff foroes of 

South Carolina. Dr. Thomas Cooper of South Carolina 

College was teaohing dootrines of free trade and state 

sovereignty. Under Judge Smith f s leadership the state 

1 Eiles 1 Register, Vol. 28 f 266. 

L J. C. Ballagh, Tariff and Public Lands, Amer. Hist. 
Assoc, asp., 1898, 232, 

House Journal, 14th Cong. lst.Sess. 610*11. 

4 Ibid, 18th Cong. Ist.Sess. 428; also f Senate Jour- 
nal, 18th Cong. 1st, Sess., 401. 

5 Dewey, Financial Hist, of the U. S., chap. VII. 
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legislature passed resolutions in favor of strict con- 
struction of the Constitution* 1 Robert J. Turnbull pro- 
duced his series of essays 9 called the "Crisis* in 1827. 
These radioal essays repudiated nationalism and moder- 
ation as represented by Calhoun 9 and taught that safety 
of the South lay in the cultivation of sectionalism. 

Meanwhile 9 John Randolph was serving a portion of 
a term in the Senate . According to Henry Adams 9 the 
purpose of this half- insane and fiery old statesman was 
"to array the whole slave -holding influence behind the 
banner of State Rights t and use centralization as the in- 
strument of slavery." Llr. Adams further claims that 
Randolph "discovered and mapped out the whole course on 
which the slave power was to sail to its destruction," 
and that he "converted Calhoun." However, much of his 
later plans and policies Calhoun may have borrowed from 
Randolph, his conversion was due to the action of many 
powerful forces in addition to the influence of Ran- 
dolph's speeches. 

Calhoun was greatly agitated during his first term 

1 Houston, nullification in South Carolina, 59. 
Resolutions were passed in December 1825. 

2 Ibid, 49-51; also, Turner, The Hew west, 323-4. 
b Henry Adams, Life of John Randolph, 291 and 301. 
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Calhoun was greatly agitated during his first term 
as vice-president by the attacks of political enemies 

and by the sectional issue which was impending. It is 

possible to trace the inner working of his mind during 

1 
the year that ended with His production of the exposition. 

July 23, 18£7 f he writes: "I do believe that a great cri- 
sis is approaching in our affairs. — Our system has 
reached a most important point in its progress, and one 
that will go far to determine t?iO question of its dura- 
tion. 7e\i men in my opinion realize the magnitude of the 

2 
present juncture. 11 The tariff bill of 1827 having passed 

the House, was laid on the table by the Senate Feb. 28, 

The senators were equally divided on the question, which 

S 
compelled Calhoun to decide the fate of the measure. 

By killing the bill he permanently ranged himself on the 



4 

side of the anti-tariff forces of the South. According 
to his views, the tariff had become a sectional question, 
and he regretted that the administration should favor 
a policy "arraying the great geographical interests of 
the country against one another. * The wisest men of the 

Houston, nullification in South Carolina, 7f-6. 
According to Mr. Houston the Exposition was finish- 
ed about July 15, 1828. 

p 

Correspondence, 246. 

3 Senate Journal, 19th Cong., 2d Sess. 245. 

4 Turner, Rise of the Hew I7est, 317, 
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country held antagonistic views as to how far Congress 
had the power to give encouragement to domestic manufac- 
tures. Whatever the diversity of opinion as to the pow- 
er, Calhoun now thought the power itself highly dangerous , 
as it could be exercised to make one section of the coun- 
try tributary to another. 1 

The friends of protection held a convention at Har- 
risburg and planned to introduce a new tariff measure 
during the session beginning in December f 1827. "In the 
meantime the South has commenced with remonstrating 
against this unjust and oppressive attempt to sacrifice 

their interest; and f I do trust, that they will not be 

g 

provoked to step beyond strict constitutional remedies*" 

The measure planned by the Harrisburg convention, and ex- 
pected by Calhoun, was introduced # It was distorted in- 
to the "tariff of abominations" by unfriendly politicians, 
but, in spite of its bad features, was accepted by enough of 
theHepresentatives of manufacturing districts to save it. 
At the very time that Congress was busy with this measure, 
the cotton planters were feeling the effects of a business 

Correspondence, 247-251. 

2 

Correspondence c , £50-251 . 
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depression which they believed was the outoome of the 
protective system. 1 The industries of the South had been 
on the decline for several years, and now ruin was star- 
ing many of the planters in the face* It was this that 
caused the clamor for relief to increase until nullifica- 
tion came as the climax in South Carolina.- 

After the adjournment of Congress in 1828, Calhoun, 
writing to James Monroe from his home, says: "The tariff 
excites much feeling in this and other Southern States* 
There is almost universal embarrassment among the people 
of the staple States, which they almost unanimously at- 
tribute to the high duties* It is not surprising, that 
under this impression, they should exhibit some excess of 
feelings; but I feel confident, that the attachment to the 
Union remains unshaken* — It seems to me that we have no 
other check against abuses, but such as grow out of re- 
sponsibility or elections • — One thing seems to me cer- 
tain, that the system is getting wrong, and, if a speedy 
and effective remedy be not applied, a shook at no long 
interval may be expect ed. ,f 3 

1 Ibid. £64-5. 

Schrper , Sectionalism in S*C, Amer. Hist* Assoc. 
Rer. if 1900, I. pp. 445 and 450-51. 

S 

Correspondence 266-7. 
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This letter was written July 10, 1828, and Calhoun 
may have been preparing the "Exposition", which he is 
said to have completed a few days later, at the timet 1 
The "Exposition" was adopted "by the SoutheCarolina leg- 
islature the following December, but Calhoun was not 
then known to be the author* He was not yet ready to 
stand before the country as the upholder of all the views 
of that famous document* Indeed the slowness of his 
change from an advocate of national policies and a be- 
liever in loose construction is an exhibition of his 
steadfastness in supporting a policy or principle when 
he had once espoused it* That he should continue to de- 
fend his course as a member of the House as late as 1824- 

2 
5, and resist the force that impelled him to identify 

himself with the interests of his own community till 
1827 ,f shows a tenacity like that later manifested in 
clinging to the doctrine of nullification. 

Economic changes, resulting in the development of 
the plantation system as the dominating feature of the 

1 Houston, nullification in South Carolina, 76. 

* Corres., 219, Letter to Robert S. Garnett; also, 
Siles' Register, Vol. 28, 266. 



3 



McDonald, Jacksonian Democracy, 79. 
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civilization of the South, made inevitable the abandonment 
of his old position by Calhoun* On the other hand, the 
complete acceptance of the doctrines of free trade, state 
sovereignty, and strict construction would have been post- 
poned much longer still, had it not been for the political 
misfortunes that beset him at Washington. Surely he never 
would have trodden the disastrous path of nullification, 
had he not found the road to the presidency blocked against 
him. If the nation had kept him busy at work that brought 
him in touch with the interests of the entire country, he 
might never have indulged in the evolution of fine spun 
political theories to save his seotion from the tariff and 
interference with slavery. Pushed aside from the field of 
constructive statesmanship, he became a speculative politi- 
cal philosopher. In spite of this, however, he retains 
much more talent for practical legislative work than he is 

given credit for. His connection with nullification and 
the defense of slavery has been emphasized to such a degree 

that other phases of his later career have been obscured. 

The party relations of the foremost statesman of the 
South and the march of events in South Carolina, during the 
presidency of John £uincy Adams, were such as to disturb 
him mightily. Moreover, all the elements of the stirring 
conflicts that were to involve him in the succeeding admin- 
istration were present in the existing situation. There 
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were present also some things that were encouraging . Cal- 
houn was much elated "by the support given to his candidacy 
for reelection to the vice-presidency. By January, 1828 f 
he had been nominated unanimously by Pennsylvania f 2!ew 
Jersey, Chio f and Xentucky. In Virginia he was nominated 
by a vote of 164 out of 186. The last triumph pleased him 
most as that ;:tate had been a Crawford stronghold. 

Through the South Carolina representatives under 
the leadership of McDuffie went home from the congressional 
session of 1827-8 angry, advocating radical theories,*' and 
ready for radical action, Calhoun was for delay. He was 
opposed to the tariff, and was busy thinking out a theory 
on which to base a plan of resistance, should such become 
necessary; but he wanted to be president after Jackson, 
and knew that he must prevent hasty or violent action by 
his State. He was hopeful that the election of Jackson 
would not only solve the tariff question favorably to the 
South, but prepare the way f r his succession. neither 
result followed Jackson's elevation, and Calhoun became a 
nullifier. It is interesting to speculate on the place 
that Calhoun would fill in American history if a tariff 

1 

Correspondence, 258-9. 

2 

Turner, Rise of the Hew '.Vest, 323. 

c Turner, Kise of the How V/ost, 234. 
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compromise had been arranged In 1830 1 if he and Jackson 
had remained friendly, and if he had become president in 
1832* All these things seemed possible to Calhoun in 1828 < 

For a time, the new forces that were to shape his 
future were held in abeyance* A little longer, he was 
permitted to indulge in hopeful illusions* Then, caught 
between the rising tide of Southern sectionalism and ad- 
verse political currents at the national capital, he was 
was swept forever out of the course which he had hitherto 
followed* Jackson was triumphantly elected, and, except 
for the votes of seven Georgia electors controlled by 
Crawford, Calhoun received the same support in the elector- 
al college* 1 Again he was elated* In January, 1829, he 
thought he detected a lowering of tone on the part of the 
tariff States* Much depended on General Jackson* If he 
should place a sound man at the head of the treasury depart- 
ment, the South might receive justice, providing a distri- 
bution of the surplus revenue among the States could be pre- 
vented. Preventing this would compel a review of the tar- 
iff in reference to the discharge of the national debt* 2 
Half the men invited into the new cabinet were 

1 
Stanwood, Hist, of the Presidency, 149; also, 
Benton, Thirty Years 1 View, I* 111. 

2 Correspondence, 269-70. 
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friends of Calhoun and wished to seo him "become president 
after four years. Van Buren was made secretary of state, 
from which office f the three preceding presidents had "been 
advanced • Calhoun wished to revive the earlier rule of 
succession of the vice-president. 1 A disruption of the ad- 
ministration forces on the question of the succession, 
therefore, seemed inevitable, had there been no other 
causes for it. But there were other conditions favoring 
grave political changes • These were soon to exert their 
influence, and the resulting complications were to pass in- 
to one of the crises of our history. Calhoun was endeav- 
oring to keep the South Carolina leaders from hasty action, 
with a measure of success, as the null i fie rs were waiting 
to see what stand the president and congress would take on 
the tariff. 2 

Mrs. Eaton, wife of the secretary of war, was strug- 
gling to secure the social recognition usually accorded to 
a cabinet member f s wife by the families of the official 
circle. Her success was not flattering, even after Pres- 
ident Jackson became her ardent champion.^ ilrs. Calhoun, 

1 Letters and Times of the Tylers, I. 396-7. 

:: Houston, nullification in South Carolina, 65-68. 

^ Parton, Life of Jackson, chapters 17, and 23. 
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among others, would not recognize her, and the vice-pres- 
ident refused to interfere in the matter. 1 Van Buren f 
who was a widower showed marked attention to Mrs. Eaton, 
and thereby rose in the estimation of Jackson. How 
much this affair had to do with the breach between the 
president and vice-president, it is difficult to tell. 2 
Certain it is that other causes had greater influence. 

Charges that Calhoun's following in congress did 
not support Jackson loyally were made. In answer Cal- 
houn appealed to the records of both houses to prove that 
the support of the administration by his friends had been 
"more uniform and effective than any other portion of con- 
gress." He asserted that, "It is an object of ambition 
with us to carry the General through with glory; and while 
we see with pain every false move, we have never permitted 
our feelings to be alienated for a moment." 3 

1 Sumner, Life of Jackson, p. 150. 

h 17m. Garrett Brown, Andrew Jackson, 123-126. Mr. 

Brown says: "Secretary Van Buren called on Peggy 

Sat on and supplanted Calhoun as the heir apparent 

to the presidency;" Parton, Life of Jackson, III., 

2 £ 7 js £a?ton believed that "the political history 
of the united states ror thirty ySars aated from 

the moment when the soft hand of Ur. Van Buren 

touched the knocker of LIrs. Eaton 1 s door." 

s Correspondence, 271. Letter of March 30, 1830. 
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It has been said that Jackson doubted the loyalty 
of Calhoun as early as 1825 f 1 hut this seems not to have 
been true. The attack on Mrs. Eaton, Jackson regarded 
as part of a plot to drive his friend General Saton out 
of the cabinet. The enemies of Calhoun fostered a be- 
lief, on the of the president, that he was at the bottom 
of the conspiracy. The Jackson managers had lost faith 
in Calhoun in 1827-8, but they could not then afford to 
break with him.'°' Parton admits that before the corres- 
pondence about the Florida raid took place, Jackson was, 

"in his heart, totally estranged from Mr. Calhoun and 

3 
would have been glad of any pretext to break with him." 

By 1.850, it was becoming suspected at Washington 
that Calhoun had joined the nullifiers. Webster's reply 
to Hayne was aimed at the vice-president. It was not un- 
til this time that Benton understood the designs of the 
South Carolina leaders. He had an especial attachment 
for Senator Hayne, and was involved in the debate in his 
defense. Of Calhoun, he said: "I knew that Llr. Webster 
was speaking at him in all that he said to Mr. Hayne; but 
I would believe nothing against him except on his own 

1 Sumner, life of Jackson, 150. Statement here 
made is based on a misinterpretation of a sentence 
referred to in Wise, Seven Decades, P. 82. 

L Sumner, Life of Jackson, 154. 

s Parton, life of Jackson, III. 333. 
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showing, or un& ousted evidence. Although not a fevorite 

statesman with me, I felt admiration for his high intel- 
lectual endowments, and respect for the integrity and pur- 
ity of his private life*" 1 It was the Jefferson's birth- 
day banquet that revealed the existence of the nullifiers 1 
party to Bent on . 

As early as March, 1830, the Hew York Courier was 
advocating the reelection of General Jackson, and the 
United States Telegraph was declaring such advocacy to be 
premature* 2 The former was the organ of Van Buren, the 
latter of Calhoun. The comments of John Quincy Adams on 
the situation are interesting; 5 "Mr. Van Buren has got 
the start of Calhoun in the merit of convincing General 
Jackson that the salvation of the country depends upon his 
reelection. This establishes the ascendency of Van Buren 
in the cabinet, and reduces Calhoun to the alternative of 
joining the shout of hurrah for Jackson or of being 
counted in the opposition." 

The banquet on Jefferson's birthday, April 13, 1830, 
was planned to test Jackson, and find out where he stood 
on the theory of nullification, and to enlist him in support 

1 Benton, Thirty Years 1 View, 142. 

2 

Adams, Memoirs, VIII., 209. 

3 Ibid. 
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of the doctrine if possible. 1 The test was conclusive, 
if not satisfactory, often Andrew Jackson gave his famous 
toast, "Our Federal Union: It must be preserved, H he 
wrote his name large in the annals of the American nation. 
The reply of Calhoun, "The Union: next to our liberty the 
most dear: may we all remember that it can only be pre- 
served by respecting the rights of the States, and dis- 
tributing equally the benefit and burden of the Union," 
revealed him to the country as the leader of a new party 
based on nullification.- 

1 Kiles 1 Register, Vol. 40, 71. article copied from 
the Globe. 

2 Benton, Thirty Years 1 View, I., 148. 
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CHAPTER III* 

EULLIFIER. 

"The times are perilous "beyond any tJiat I have ever 
witnessed. All the great interests of the country are 
coming into conflict, and I must say f and with deep regret 
I speak it t that those to whom the vessel of state is 
entrusted seem either ignorant, or indifferent to the dan- 
ger. n ■*■ So wrote Calhoun one month after the Jefferson 
"banquet. Jackson was taking no step to secure relief to 
the South on the tariff question. On another matter, also 
vital to Calhoun* s happiness, he was taking a most unsat- 
isfactory attitude. n I consider it perfectly uncertain 
whether Genetal Jackson will offer again or not. Some who 
regard their own interest more than his just fame are 
urging him to offer, "but it will he difficult for him to 
reconcile the course to his previous declarations. It 

1 

Correspondence, 273, Letter of ITay 12, 1830. 

2 Ibid. 
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"began to be more plainly seen by Calhoun that he oould 
neither v/in the presidency, nor prevent radical action by 
the dissatisfied element of his state. 

It was the day after the letter just quoted from 
was written, that Jachson began the famous Seminole cor- 
respondence . Jachson had learned that Calhoun, instead 
of defending his Florida raid of 1818, as he had always 
believed, had, as a member of Ilonroe's cabinet, condemned 
it and proposed a court martial. In answer to Jackson 1 s 
letter of inquiry, Calhoun wrote a lengthy reply defending 
himself, which was no doubt a serious mistake f ~ The cor- 
respondence that followed did not remedy matters but left 
the breach between the president and vice-president com- 
plete and permanent. The presidential aspirations of 

3 

Calhoun had received a doath blew. It is not the purpose 

to enter into the merits of the controversy, further than 
to say, that 7arton f G conclusion that Jachron had no good 
ground of offer.se in t;*c matter, sorms entirely fair." 









1 



Ov,^, 'J ^m , ^l^*.0, \ 0. . , C w ^ — <± y # . 

Purton, life of J-cIicon, III., 333. 
Von IToIut, T.iiTe of C ilhcun, 93. 
?_irton, 'i_V, cf Ji-.?.:;:-:o-, Til., 3."3. 
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of whom Van Buren was chief, to destroy Calhoun's political 
prospects; and that this scheming coterie had imposed om 
General Jackson, v:ho was t therefore , the innocent agent of 
their wicked designs. It has been proved that Van Buren 
had no part in the scheme to reveal to Jackson the true 
attitude of Calhoun when in the cabinet of Llonroe, tov/ard 
the Florida raid. For a long time Calhoun hoped that 
Jackson v/ould realize that he had made a mistake, and that 
he might retract and open the way for a renewal of former 
relations. 

General Duff Green f staunch friend of Calhoun and 
editor of the United States Telegraph, seeing the trend 
of affairs, devised a plan to retrieve the political 
fortunes of the vice-president. The Telegraph was publish- 
ed at TJashLacton and was the leading Jackson organ during 
the long canvass that ended in the victory of 1628. Green 
had hoped that friendly relations might be mainjgjtwlned be- 
tween Jackson and Calhoun, but ,when the rupture came he 
decided to stand with the latter. Eis scheme, originated 
in the fall of 1C30, was J o have the leading J\.ck$ron news- 
papers of the country placed in the hands of Calhoun 

%les f Register, Vol. 40, 71, Article from Lynchburg 
Virginia; also Calhoun Correspondence, 282 ana 289. 

Parton, "ife of J.clison, III, 310-330, "inv tive 
of I..;.. j or Lev/is. 

3 

Correspondence, 289-90, >.tter of Feb., 16. 1831. 
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supporters, Then this h-id "been accomplished, the Se:.»inole 
correspondence waj to "bo ^ublished at the uoinont when it 
would produce the greatest effect. The conspiracy against 
Calhoun was to "be revealed in all its selfishness. Jackson 
v;j.s to "bo repre cento d as the dupe of the plotters, and 
Van Buren as the author of the scheme. The Telegraph was 
to take the lead in the exposure, and all the other papers 
secured for the purpose, or originally favorable to Calhoun, 
were to follow. It was supposed that the indignation a- 
roused against Van Buren would be so great that not even 
Jackson's popularity could save him. 

A resident of Washington, whom Duff Green tried to 
persuade to take charge of a paper in Kentucky, revealed 
the plan to Jackson. The president, seeing how weak he 
would he without a newspaper at Washington, at once 
arranged to sdt up a new organ. The Globe was established 
without loss of time, the first number being issued December 
7, 1830. This was a master stroke on the part of Jackson. 
Shortly before the end of the session of 1830-31, the cor- 
respondence between the president and vice-precident was 

Benton, Thirty Years' View, I., 128-30. 
2 Iarton, Life of Jackson, III. , Chapter 26. 
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published. The Telegraph took up the defense of Calhoun, 
while the Globe upheld General Jackson. The journals of 
the country in harmony with the Telegraph . in like manner 
sought to vindicate Calhoun. The following extract from 
the Lynchburg Virginian illustrates the stand taken "by 
the Calhoun papers: "Every public print without exception 
speaks in high terms of the conduct of Ur. Calhoun, with 
the significant saving of those which print the laws 
under the appointment of Llr.Van Buren. •? !r P - !r Such a 
detestable plot to undermine the character of any man has 
never appeared before the eyes of any people. The presi- 
dent has been basely imposed on by the cunning contrivers 
of this political intrigue. But woe to them, if he should 

detect their artifices - and he will detect them. His 

1 
sense of justice will make the plotters tremble. * Evident- 
ly a good many public prints "printed the laws under the 
appointment of 21r. Van Buren," for the Democratic organs 

Horth and South generally stood by Jackson, advocated his 

2 

*tee lection and conderined the course of Calhoun. 

ITiles 1 Register, Vol. 40, 71. Article from Lynch- 
burg Virginian. 

2 

Parton, life of Jackson, III, 345 t A few weoks af- 
ter the correspondence was published "the IT. y # 

Courier ind inquirer £\**ve extracts fror.i nearly tv;o 
hundred democratic pa : ers, vii:dicating the resi- 
dent rid condoTjaing Calhoun. n 
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The opposition to the tariff was general in South 
Carolina. Hot so the belief in nullification, in antag- 
onism to which a strong party arose in the State after the 
adoption of the "Exposition" by the legislature in 1828. 
This party called itself the Union party and succeeded in 

preventing the nullifiers from securing a two thirds ma- 

1 
jority of the legislature elected in 1650. The Union 

leaders belonged tc the same class as the chiefs of the 

nullifiers, both being of that social aristocracy which 

held undisputed control of South Carolina to the Civil 

TTar. Perhaps the strength of the Union party in 1830 was 

due to the discouragement of the nullifiers following the 

discovery of April 13 f that General Jackson was the un- 

2 
compromising enemy of their doctrines. 

Calhoun regretted the division of the people of his 

State. The cause he thought to be "the unfounded hope of 

relief from General Jackson," and was sure that time would 

Ctille, life and Cervices of Joel R. Pcinoett, 39 t 
T>. Stilled states that the Unionists won a majority 
in the election of 1630. This is an error as the 
vote of this legislature on the question of calling 
a convention shows a majority for the nullifiers t 
but not the neeeBB&iy two thirds. 

Stille', life ar:d ^orvlces of Joel R. Poinsett, 56- 
59. , 
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show the utter futility of such a hope. He advised that 
editors favorable to nullification should watch events and 
point out to the people how snail was the prospect of any 
relief from the general gdvernment. 

In April, 1831, a few weeks after the adjournment of 
congress, Jackson rearganized the cabinet. First, his 
friends, Van Buren and Eaton, resigned. Them followed the 
retirement of Ingham, Branch, and Bera^jn, the supporters 
of Calhoun. Van Buren was appointed minister to Ilngland, 
and departed for his post, though his nomination could not 
be confirmed before the meeting of Congress. Calhoun, Clay, 
and TTebster joined forces to humiliate Van Buren. Calhoun, 
believing that Van Buren was responsible for forcing his 
friends out of the cabinet, and wishing to cripple the 
man who had supplanted him, rejoiced in this opportunity. 
There was a majority for rejection of the nomination, so, 
just before the vote was taken, January 25, 1832, a suffi- 
cient number of the opponents of Van Buren left the Senate 
chamber to produce a tie. Iftis gave Calhoun the casting 
vote, and, by his decision, he thought he had killed Van 
Buren so dead that he wuuld "never kick 11 . Ee was 

1 

Corresrcnf ence, 282. 

o 

Parton, life of Jackson, III, 347-8 

3 

Benton, Thirty Years 1 View, I f 2i4-219 # 
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mistaken however, Calhoun 1 c action in the matter was not 
only "below his high standard of conduct, hut the rejection 
of the nomination proved a grave political blunder. 

In Inarch, 1831, between the adjournment of Congress 

and the retirement of his friends from the cabinet, Calhoun, 

1 
in a conversation with James Hammond, set forth a compre- 
hensive plan for bringing the hostile sections of the 
country into harmony, without a resort to nullification. 
There were three great interests in the country and these 
had been struggling with each other. Whether they could 
be reconciled, so as to perpetuate the Union was a question 
that must be settled soon. He believed it possible. The 
Horth was a manufacturing interest; the South free trade; 
the West was involved in the distribution of the public 
lands and internal improvements. He would reconcile these 
opposing interests by giving the TTest appropriations to 

counterbalance those for improvements of harbors, fortifi- 

2 
cations, etc., of the Atlantic States. In the distribution 

of ever acre of the public land the people of the TTest felt 

a deep solicitude. He would therefore gratify them 

1 



2 



Amer. Hist. Iccv. VI., 741 ff. This memorandum thro..\, 
much light on the character ani views of CalVoun. 

This idea is in substance repeated in his auorcss 
to the "emphis Convention, 1845. V. r orks VI. , £73; or 
2e Bows, Review, I. 8. 
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with a system of internal improvements* He had oppose d 
Clay's policy of internal improvements, hut now favored 
and amendment to the Constitution to make such undertakings 
legal. He would make the proceeds from the sale of public 
lands the great fund to he set aside for that purpose. The 
advantages to the South from this system of internal im- 
provements would be very great. By connecting the chan- 
nels of the TTest with those to the Atlantic, trade would 
at once be "brought to flow through the Southern States. 
The trade that would come to Charleston through the Saluda 
Gap, together with that brought by a railroad connecting 

the city with Florence, Tennessee, would make Charleston 

1 
the Metropolis of the South. The South and 77est would 

thus be reconciled. 

How could the Horth be persuaded to give up the pro- 
tective system? Ultimately, he favored direct taxation. 
Uow, however, he wished only to reduce the tariff down to 
the revenue basis. He was no radical on this question. The 
Government should be liberal in its constitutional expenses. 
A tariff adjustment might be made that would suit the 
ITorthern people better than the existing system. The gen- 
eral increase cf duties on articles had diminished the 

This was a favorite project with Calhoun. He dis- 
cusses it in a number of letters. See his Corres- 
pondence, 3:31-416. 
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profits on any individual article, "by adding to the cost 
of material necessary to its production* He would single 
out some of the most important articles f and, giving them 
a liberal protection, enhanoe their value still further 
"by lowering the duties upon all t or nearly all, other 
articles of necessary consumption. If northern manu- 
facturers should take a "broad view of the question, they 
must look to a foreign market, and, with that object, it 
would he their desire and their most urgent interest to 
cheapen everything in the country but their own peculiar 
manufactures. Taking this view, he thought the Uorth 
might easily he induced to lower the tariff to the revenue 
point, thus reconciling the interests of the Uorth and 
South. 

Here in its broad outlines was a most liberal so- 
lution of the serious problems that confronted the nation. 
The most remarkable thing is that such views wwre held by 
the man, whose mind was, at this time, according to the 
generally accented opinion, the roughly stooged in the doc- 
trines of ~.:" If: nation. H-, -7y to .vap^ort a policy of 
inter.; .1 imprcvv o-ts t a^? to give a liberal protection to 
a list of the most i:.pcrt.-nt m aiufacturers, in return for 

a chance to foster the commerce of the Southern ce<*boar& 
States, aal for a general free-trade policy, it m> y well 
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be ached if any other statesman of the day ever evolved a 
plan at once so fair and far-reaching .) At all events, the X 
cordon judgment of Calhoun must "be modified, and it must 
"be aduitted by all that he made a tremendous struggle a- 
gainst great odds, "before abandoning the hope of securing 
what he believed to be simple justice to the Couth through 
accepted constitutional methods. The selfishness of the 
interests benefited by protection, the radicalism of the 
South Carolina nullifiers, and existing party conditions 
were all in the way of Calhoun T s leading the nation to ac- 
cept his scheme of reconciliation. Two sets of forces 
were acting upon him. As a practical statesman, he was ^ 
thinking out a possible method of harmonizing the great 
geographical interests that were arrayed against each 
other; as a sieoulative political philosopher, he was con- 
structing the theory of nullification. a 

At the time of Calhoun* s conversation with Hammond, 

1 

he was yet pondering deeply the subject of the presidency. 

He had desired it so much, and had ^rown so accustomed to 
the thought that he v/ould certainly fill that high station, 
that it seemed impossible for him to accept the truth that 

it must be otherwise. After the break up of the cabinet, 

2 

he abandoned all hope of recolciliation with Jackson. 

1 Amer. Hist. Rev. VI., 744-5. 

2 

Correspondence , 291-3. 
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Then, too, he finally despaired of reaching the Thite House, 
and became completely converted to the necessity of nulli- 
fication. He was still in favor of proceeding delihera- u 
tely, and deprecated all violent manifestations by his 
friends in South Carolina, It was in this period that he 

prepared the important documents explaining and elahora- 

2 

ting his new constitutional theories. Ee wished a cam- 

U 

paign of reason to* conducted to win adherents to the doc- 
trine of State Interposition. He saw more plainly than 
the hot-heads the danger that hasty or radical action would 
alienate the support of the South generally, and increase 
the strength of the op : osition party in South Carolina. He 
had long hoped for unity among the Southern States against 
the tariff, and only advocated action by his State alone 

when convinced that no other state oould be induced to 

3 
take part in the inception of movement. Other leaders 

1 

Correspondence , 294. 

2 

tforks, YI, 59-209. The address on the relations of 
the States to the Federal Government, the Report oil 
Federal, Relations, and the address to the People 
of S.C. were all written in the summer of 1S31. Ihe 
letter to General Hamilton, containing the final 
explanation of nullif icatiom was written -Vug. 28, 
1832. The address to the People of the U.~. was pre- 
pared in Nov. 1832. 

Correspondence, 281, 303, and 320. 
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were confident that the sister States of the South would 
fall into line as soon ac they realized that Couth Caro- 
lina was in earnest. 

The plans of the nullifiers were unfavorably receiv- 
ed. Leaders like Tyler of Virginia, and Berr^n and Gil- 
Apr of Georgia, though advanced advocates of state soveign- 
ty, were either opposed to nullification or unwilling to 

declare for the doctrine, Forsyth of Georgia v/as a uan 

• 3 
of Strong Union sentinents. Crawford rejected nullifica- 
tion as a peaceaLlo f constitutional ne^ure, as^orti^ 
t: ^t n no man in his ^c::oes e~v-^ bellDvcd it to he so. Tf He 
also rejected it as a revolutionary measure, ""because every 
constitutional measure of redress has not been tried, and 

"because it will f in all hunan probability, be ineffectual, 

4 
and will injure none but those 7/ho resort to it # lf 

The election of 1832, showed that Jackson's populari- 

5 
ty had increased both in the ITorth and the South. His 

lliles 1 Register, Vol. 43, 166 # 

" Stille, T.ife and Services ol Joel P. Poinsett, 43. 
3 

Phillies, Georgia -nd Ht-tte P.i^.ts, 133-4; letters 

and Tiir.es of the Tylers I., 440. 

4 

TTiles 1 Pollster, Vol. 43, 185-6. 

5 

Ibid, Vol. 41, 272. 
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break with the vioe -pre side nt t and the nullifiers generally, 
had not diminished his strength with the country* He re- 
ceived the electoral vote of all the Southern States, ex- 
cept South Carolina, Kentucky , Ljaryland, and Delaware* In 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi, there was no opposition* 
The South Carolina electors gave their votes to John Floyd 
of Virginia who was not a candidate. The only northern 
States carried by Clay were, I'assachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut* Van Buren received precisely the same 
support as Jackson, save the 30 electoral votes of Penn- 
sylvania. Calhoun saw the South sustain not only Jackson, 

1 
but also the favorite of Jackson. He had foreseen the 

victory, but took encouragement from his belief that the 
reelection of Jackson would go far to dispel the potency 

of his name, and thus remove the greatest impediment to 

2 
the march of the principles of the South. 

In February, 1831, Calhoun summed up the situation 
in his characteristic fashion. "The Union of these pecu- 
liar qualities which belong to General Jackson, his popu- 
larity, his force of character, his jealousy and want of 
political information*, with the impression of his patriot- 
ism and honesty f with these that in like manner belong to 

St^nwood* Hist, of the Presidency*. 163-4* 

2 

Correspondence, 319. 
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I.Ir. Van Buren f his dexterity, cunning, skill in party 
tactics forced a combination better calculated to engender 
the present corrupt and dangerous state of things, than 
any other that can ever "be imagined. 'Then to this I add 
the peculiar character and action of the opposition under 
the direction of Kr. Clay which has "brought the great in- 
terests of the country into a state of most dangerous con- 
flict, I feel that we are rapidly approaohing the most 
dangerous crisis through which our country has ever passed/ 1 
Calhoun had arrived at the conclusion that political 
affairs were in as had a condition as possible, and now 
"took to the woods." 

The session of 1831-2 was largely occupied with the t 
tariff. Hie opponents of protection strove long and hard 
to convince the adherents of the policy of its injustice 
and oppression. The final vote on the measure of 1832 shows 
how futile their efforts were. The "bill passed the House 
June 28, by a vote of 132 to 65. The South gave 27 votes 
for and 27 against the measure. The Hew England represen- 
tatives were likewise evenly divided, but the lliddle 

States and the T7est f including Kentucky and Tennessee, 

2 
gave 88 votes for to 21 against. In the House, the 

Correspondence , 310. 
" Dewey, Fincuacial Hist, of the U.C., Chapter VII. 
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Southern representatives were not so solidly united a- 
gainst the tariff as in 1824 and 1828. The Senate vote, 
32 in favor to 16 opposed, was almost entirely sectional. 
One northern vote f that of Senator Kane of Illinois, was 
recorded against the "bill. Both senators from each of the 
States, Missouri, dryland and Delaware, voted affirmative- 
ly, while the vote of Kentucky was divided. Of all the 

remaining Southern States, only the two senators from 

1 
Louisiana supported the measure. The hill was not a 

party measure. The South Carolina leaders understood the 
act to mean the permanent establishment of the protective 
system, and that "both the administration and the opposi- 
tion were committed to its indefinite continuance. 

V 
In his letter of August 28, 1632, to General 

Hamilton, Calhoun stated the nullification doctrine in 

2 

its final form. This communication, witn his other 

writings, "became the platform of his party in the election 
to ohoose a new legislature. The campaign was carried on 
in the early fall of 1832, while the people of the State 
were fired hy the p^scage of 4 he recent tariff law. The 
entire State was aroused and meetings were held in every 
parish. Tullifiers vied with Union orators in the 

1 

Debates in Congress, Vol. VIII, 1219. The hill 
passed the Senate July 9, 1852. 



2 Calhoun, ^orks, VI, 144-193. 
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vehemence of their appeals to the voters, Tlie Union party 
was defeated. Governor Hamilton called a special session 
of the newly elected legislature. The nullifiers had the 
two thirds majority necessary to call a convention. Ac- 
cordinging, when the legislature iaet f Ocotober 22 f a bill 
authorizing a convention was introduced. The vote on 

this hill was taken, October 29 t It stood: Senate, 31 

2 
for, to 13 against; House, 96 for, to 25 against, Dele- 
gates v/ere chosen soon, the convention assembled, and, 
November 24, it passed the famous nullifying ordinance by 

rr 

O 

a vote of 136 to 26. Senator Hayne was installed as 
governor in December, and Calhoun resigned the vioe-presi- 
d6ncy to become his successor in the Senate. 

Up to this point the nullifiers felt that they were 
on the highroad to success. Quo of them declared: "TTo 
rational man can doubt the issue. Having no pov.-er to 
coerce, it (the General Government) must inevitably yield- 
and x:rcf erring Union to tariff, it must consent at 2-~-t' 
either to a repeal of the system or to a federal convention 
1 



Capers, Life and Ti;:es of C. 'MVmninger, 36. 



2 



3 



y 



Houston, Hull ifio-.t ion in 3.7. 107; Ctillo, life end 
Services of Joel H. roincett, 44 end 60. 

C.ijjory, Life sr.a Tir;.es cf 0. ".Ilc-^i^^er, 10S. 
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to amend the constitution. "•*• The State government pre- 
pared to resist the collection of revenues under the acts 
covered "by the ordinance within the limits of the State. 
Jackson tcok his triumphant reelection as a vote of con- 
f i donee in his views and policies. -° Rated nullific ^ic-u. 
In hi: "bolC vigorous i.rocl .m tticn cf "Peco./.hor 13, he 
struck quickly ^uid hard. Congress and the country sustain- 
ed him, and the nullification doctrine fell dead, never 
again to "be resorted to as a practical working remedy by 
a minority* 

It is easy enough to account for Calhoun 1 s change 
of position on the tariff ejection, and a study of the 
conditions in his rtate and sections explains why he 
should have "become an advocate of state sovereignty. The 
forces that drove him in the direction of nullification 
were temporarily and locally stronger than the op; osing 
influences, hut the odds were not so great that he could 
not have overcome them. The acceptance of nullification 
was clearly the great "blunder of his political career* 
One cannot escape the conviction that disappointment as 
to the presidency had more to do with putting his mind in 
a condition in which he could "become convinced of the 
necessity of nullification, than the pressure of his 

1 

lTiles f Register, Vol. 43, 185-6, "otters cf 

II. 1.1 inckney, suited from the Charleston Mercury, 

Uov. 17, 1833. 
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eoononio and social environment* The Couth, outside of 
his State made no demund for him to take the step. In the 
election, at which the members of the legislature that 
called the convention were chosen the union party cast 
17 , COO votes to 23 , 000 "by the victorious party. By 
takingm a stand against nullification, Calhoun might 
have turned the scale and kept South Carolina in line with 
the other Southern States. It is hard to soe how the 
nUllifiers could have won without his political strength 
and his great documents. To aid the Union party, however, 
would have been to stand with Andrew Jackson, and that was 

During the nullification contest, Calhoun, HcDuffie, 
Ilayne, Hamilton, and others of their party were 
charged by the Union leaders at ho e, as they were 
elsewhere, with scheming for their own political 
advantage, and even of lotting against the Union. 
C.G.IIemmenger, a member of the Confederate cabinet 
during the Civil Tar, was, as a young man, an active 
oxvonent of the nullifiers. He wrote a pamphlet in 
Biblical s J yle and form, called the "Book of nulli- 
fication* in which he shrewedly and humorously por- 
trayed what the Union leaders thought of the politi- 
cal schemes of the nullifiers. Sec Capers, Life and 
Times of C. Cr.LIommenger, 569, ff. fespec. 573-4). 

2 

Eouston, nullification in ~.C, 107, (Figures taken 
from 2e Bow,Pol # Arinals of G.C. , 1845,39, by Houston) 
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now impossible. 

It may "be maintained that the nullification struggle 
made Calhoun conspicous as a loader, and that his course at 
this time is what brought him lat^r tho confidence of his 
entire section as its greatest statesman and mightiest 
champion* On the other hand his undoubted talents and 
force of character would surely have given him, as the 
enemy of tho tariff and the ilefcnder of the peculiar social 
and industrial regime of the South, the same confidence of 
his section, had he opposed nullification. 
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Chapter IV. 
Third Party Leader and Whig Ally. 

A large share of the victory In the nullification 
struggle fell to South Carolina. The Compromise tariff 
oonoeded most that had heen demanded, and removed that ques- 
tion from politios for several years. Calhoun and his ad- 
herents, now outside of any party, were soon allied with 
Clay on all party measures. Jackson gained great and last- 
ing fame as the defender of the Union, hut his proclamation 
of December 10, 1832, and his method of dealing with South 
Carolina, alienated a large element in the South who were 
not advocates of nullification. This element became the 
basis, in the South, of the Whig party soon to rise. 1 

Calhoun was ready to claim, on all occasions, every- 
thing possible as the fruits of South Carolina's stand against 
the tariff. He constantly maintained that nullification had 
been successful. Yet he was deeply dissatisfied and remained 
bitterly hostile to the administration. Though the tariff 
system had received its death blow, thanks to his little 
State, consolidated government was established by law under 

the "bloody act"; and, unless that "atrocious" measure should 
be repealed, Calhoun expected the country to "sink under oor- 

1 Phillips, Georgia and State Rights , 143-4; 
McDonald, Jaoksonlan De mocracy , £94. 
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rapt ion and despotism". The only hope of reform, he believ- 
ed rested on the South and the prinoiples of State Sights. 

The leader of a small group of senators and represta- 
tives, a tolerably oompaot party which maintained itself for 
several years, Calhoun found himself in a position of oonsid- 
orable power when the new Congress met in Deoember, 1833. 
Entirely hostile to Jackson, the nulliflers and more radical 
State Rights men acted with the National Republicans frequent- 
ly. Clay and Calhoun, so long political enemies, and even 
personally estranged t had been drawn toward each other by the 
series of events that had made Calhoun and Jackson lasting and 
inveterate foes* In the campaign of 1832, Clay had consider- 
ed plans, submitted to him by Calhoun's friends, for a com- 
bination between them* 3 Calhoun was to be nominated for 
president by some of the Southern States* The Clay forces 
were to support the Calhoun ticket in these States, of which 

1 Correspondence, 323-4. 

2 

Ibid, 325-6. Calhoun says of the strength of his 

following in the Senate: "Ho measure can be taken but 

with our assent where the administration and opposition 

parties come into conflict ♦" A study of the votes 

taken on questions before the Senate bears him out in 

this assertion* See p. 72. 

3 Works £f Clay, IV. 331-334. Letter of Clay to Judge 

Brook of Virginia, April 1, 1832, 
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Virginia was to bo one. Should Qalhoun by his plan oarry 
throe or four States, the eleotion might be thrown into the 
House, where it was thought Clay would be ohosen. Clay, be- 
lieving Calhoun to have little politioal capital outside of 
South Carolina, and that the whole project sprang from his 
desperate prospeots, decided that nothing would oome of the 
plan. Nevertheless, he would have been willing to fall in 
with the proposition, had he thought Calhoun able to oarry a 
few Southern States. 1 

The nullifiers and a large element of the South were 
grateful to Clay, after the passage of the compromise tariff 
act, for his part in scouring the acceptance of that healing 
measure. He was no doubt actuated by patriotio motives and 
a desire to save the Union in bringing forward the compromise 
plan, but he was influenced by other motives at the same time. 
He did not wish Jackson to get all the oredit for saving the 
oountry in a great crisis, and even condemned the president's 
measures as too severe. 2 Besides he was satisfied that the 
tariff issue was not one, the support of which would win him 
the presidency, and he was willing to take it out of politics? 
He felt, too, that the friends of protection had not been 
faithful to him, and that he was now under little obligation 
to them. 4 

* Works of Clay . IV. 331-334. 
£ IbTo7 348. 



3 Benton, Thirty Years'. View. I. 314. 

4 Worlca of Pl& t T I V. 34B ~ *" 



Works of msyT IV. 345T 
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From 1833 to 1637 1 the circumstanoes were favorable 
for an allianoe between the Calhoun men In Congress and the 
opposition led by Ola; and Webster . The administration and 
opposition had about equal strength in the Senate during this 
period, and, as has been pointed out, Calhoun and his follow- 
ers held the balanoe of power ♦ In the House t there was a 
majority for the administration throughout the period of 
Jackson's presidency. 1 It was in the Senate 9 therefore, 
that the politioal battles of his seoond term were fought. 
On striotly party measures the Calhoun senators voted with 
Clay* It was a fixed prinoiple of Calhoun, however, to 
guard against the merging of his party with any other exoept 
on his own terms. 2 He and his followers often voted against 
measure 8 of the National Republicans, not in harmony with 
State Rights principles. Calhoun showed more independence 
of his allies than the other members of his little party. 
On the other hand, the Jackson Demoorats were generally divid- 
ed on internal improvement bills ♦ Though most of the Cal- 
houn party voted against such bills 9 enough Demoorats voted 
for them, as a rule, to oarry them in the Senate. 3 

The Southern senators fell into three groups, in 1834; 
the National Republicans , State Rights men, and Jaokson Demo- 

1 McDonald, Jaokaonian Pemooraoy , 247-8 • 

p 
Correspondence, 327 and 330 • 

See accompanying chart of votes in the Senate on five 
typical questions of 1834. 
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orats. Those 'belonging to the first group were from the 
border States and Louisiana; those to the seoond group in- 
cluded Bibb of Kentucky, Black and Poindexter of Mississippi, 
Leigh and Tyler of Virginia, Ilangum of North Carolina; the 
remaining senators belonged to the third group* The sena- 
tors of the seoond group made up the Senate portion of what 
Calhoun constantly referred to as "our party" in his letters* 1 
They did not always rote with Calhoun, hut consistently 
enough that it la fair to classify each of them as members of 
his party* 8 

It will he seen from the chart that on the famous res- 
olution of censure, the Calhoun group of eight senators voted 
solidly with the Nationals, while, on the hill to oontinue 
the Cumberland Road, six of them opposed the measure* Only 
two Democrats voted in the negative, in the second oase the 
remainder going with the nationals. On the motion to lay on 
the table the resolutions of a New Jersey Demooratlo conven- 
tion, approving Jaokson's oourse with regard to the Bank, 
only Preston of the Calhoun party votes with the Demoorats* 
Then on the joint resolution directing the restoration of the 
deposits, they vote solidly with the Nationals. The divis- 
ion on the question of the third reading 8 of the bill making 
an appropriation for improving the Hudson River, was opposed 

1 Correspondence, Letters of 1834-6. 

| Senate Journals, 1854-6* 

3 The bill passed the Senate immediately after the third 

reading, but the yeas and nays were not called for on 

the question of passing the bill* 
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by eaoh member of the Calhoun party exoept Poindexter. Here 
again the Democrats were divided. It will be observed that 
the first, third, and fourth questions, given in the ohart, 
involved party Issues and oould not have been oarried by the 
national Republicans, against the administration, ezoept for 
the aid of the Calhoun men. The remaining two were not 
party questions and were oarried by the nationals through 
the aid of Jaokson Democrats. 

The situation which prevailed In the Senate in 1834, 
oontlnued praotioally unohanged till 1837, * when, during 
the last months of Jackson's administration he controlled a 
majority in the Senate as well as In the House* Throughout 
this period, Calhoun's party was quite harmonious when vot- 
ing against the administration, but, when he wished to de- 
feat an opposition measure, he oould not oontrol his follow- 
ers so well. For example, he opposed Clay's measure of 
1836, appropriating for a limited time the prooeeds of the 
sales of the publle lands. The Senate passed the bill Hay 
4, 1836, by a vote of 25 to 20. Calhoun and Poindexter 
voted In the negative. If Leigh, Mangum, and Preston, the 
others of their party who were present, had also voted 
against, Instead of in favor of, the bill, It would have been 
defeated. Clay's bill was tabled by the House, however, and 

See Senate Journals, 2 Sees., 23 Cong., p. 235; 1 Sees., 
24 Cong., p. 130; 1 Sess., 24 Cong., p. 447, for votes 
illustrating oonditions In 1835-6. 
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then Calhoun brought forward his measure "to regulate the 

deposits of the publio moneys" • This is the hill by whioh 



the surplus was distributed to the States* It passed the 
Senate \ 
to 58. 8 



Senate hy a vote of 39 to 6, and the House hy a vote of 165 



The reasons for Calhoun's support of distribution of 
the surplus are very interesting. It made him happy to know 
that he had produoed a measure that had shattered the admin- 
istration foroes in both Senate and House, and whioh the 
president felt it neoessary to approve. 3 To sohleve suoh a 
viotory, Calhoun had abandoned his original plan and had tak- 
en up what Jaokson himself had earlier reoommended.* The 
Globe opposed the bill, and the president would gladly have 
withheld his assent, had it seemed expedient. It was neoes- 
sary to dispose of the surplus, and, sinoe the tariff oould 
not he lowered faster than provided for under the oompromise 
act, Calhoun preferred to distribute the surplus rather than 
have the general government expend it for internal improve- 
ments. More deolslve than either of these reasons in de- 
termining his attitude was the use that he expeoted South 
Carolina and Georgia to make of the shares of the surplus 
falling to them. This was the real seoret of his enthusias- 
tio advooaoy of the distribution. 

J Senate Journal, 1 Sees., £4 Cong., p. 447. 
J Debates in Cong. Vol. Ill, part II. p. 4579. 
f Correspondence, 360. 
4 Ibid., 350 and 369. 
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For several years lie had been profoundly interested 
In a railroad project to unite Charleston with the West. 
This was part of his plan to restore harmony to the Union in 
1831. To his mind, the carrying out of this railroad 
soheme promised mighty results. Writing oertain Georgia 
Congressmen at the time the distribution hill was being de- 
bated, he said*: "I do sincerely believe that a judloious 
system of railroads would make Georgia and Carolina the oom- 
mereial oentre of the Union and the two most influential 
members of the Union. " He was oonvlnood that "by proper 
exertions they may turn half the oommeroe of the Union 
through their limits. 11 To accomplish this splendid work 
it was not advisable to inour debts or resort to taxes. lor 
was it neoessary, for "there Is an immense surplus in the 
treasury, which must annually inorease till the year 1848, 
when, by the provisions of the Compromise bill, the revenue 
will be brought down to the constitutional and eoonomio 
wants of the government," Calhoun estimated that the total 
share of the surplus falling to South Carolina and Georgia 
would be as muoh as $3,600,000. Shortly after the measure 
had beoome a law, he set forth in a letter of June £8, 1836, 
his notion of its polltloal importance. "The bill regulat- 

1 See p. 58 of this thesis. There are a number of let- 
ters of interest pertaining to this railroad projeot. 
See oorreepondenee, pp .321-416. 

2 Correspondence, 349-368. Letters of Nov. £4, 1834. 

3 Correspondence, 360. 
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ing the deposits and disposing of the surplus whioh has not 
beoome a law, will do rauoh to restore the ascendency of the 
States and effeot a deep polltioal reform. It Is the most 
deolsive measure that has ever been adopted to regulate the 
government^ 1 Calhoun was not to see his seetlon a suooess- 
ful rival of Sew England and the middle States in commercial 
enterprise, but the fact that he entertained such large and 
laudable hopes for a varied industrial development of the 
South, offsets to some extent the statement of a biographer 
that "from 1830 to the day of his death Calhoun may be call- 
ed the very impersonation of the slavery question, wS 

She nullification oontest, the bank controversy, the 
arbitrary methods of General Jackson, his determination to 
name his suooessor, the opposition to exeoutive enoroaeh- 
ment, these, and other lesser elements in the situation, had 
alienated a host of the Jackson following of 1832. The 
party, though reduoed, was nevertheless well organised and 
intrenohed in the federal off iocs* In the campaign of 1836, 
it was led by able politicians, who succeeded in winning the 
eleotion largely beoause of the laok of unity in principles 
and want of organisation on the part of the conglomerate 
mass of the opposition, which had now adopted the name Whig. 
This party included the bulk of the national Republicans of 

1 Correspondence, 368. 

2 Von Holet, Life of Calhoun . 7. 
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the country and the State Rights element of the Sonth. The 
nullifiers made up the extreme wing of the latter element, 
and were thus affiliated with a party that included also the 
most radioal protectionists of the oountry. In addition, 
the new party received the support of many of the anti- 
Masons , especially in Pennsylvania and New York, the Wolf 
faction of the Pennsylvania Demooraoy, and what were known 
as the Wehster Federalists of New England* 

The single principle that all the oomponent parts of 
the Whig party held in common was opposition to Jaokson. 
Its membership oalled themselves Whigs only for the sake of 
calling their adversaries Tories . s On this point the nulli- 
fiers oould not be aooused of lagging behind their allies* 
In fact, because they were such an active element of the op- 
position, many former Adams men in the South were led to sup- 
port Tan Bur en. 3 This tendenoy pleased the radioal State 
Bights men, who would have been glad to drive the Nationals 
into the Democratic ranks, in order to make the Whig party 

1 Phillips, Georgia and State Rights . 137-9 and 143-6; 
Wise, Life of H. A. Wise , 66; wise, Seven Decades . 
166; Amer. Hist. Rev . XI.. 548; KoDonald Jacks onlan 
Demooraoy , Chap. XVII. 

2 Amer. Hist. Rev . XI., 348. 

3 National Intelligenoer , Sept. 24, 1836. (Correspond- 
enoe from Macon, Georgia, to the New York Express); 
United. States Telegraph . Nov. 18, 18S6; Letters and 
Times of the Tylers . I.. 477 . 
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aeoord more nearly with their own dootrines. The ooales- 

oenoe of national Bepublioana with the "Federal 1 * Demoorats, 

desired hy the nulli flora, did not take plaoe. Instead, 

the Nationals continued on their illogioal and unsuccessful 

oareer as the larger, hut never the controlling, element of 

the lhigs. Obliged always to ooneiliate the State Rights 

portion of the party, they presented a series of oolorless 

oandidates and empty platforms from 1836 to the demise of the 

organisation, exoept in 1844. She Demoerats heat them, in 

the long run, at the game of oonoiliation, and the unnatural 

Whig ooalition ingloriously dissolved. 

Calhoun, unlike most of the nullifiers was never de- 
ft 

oeived as to the nature of the Whig allianoe. Bo Southern 
leader had fought Jaokson and his following with more energy, 
yet he was the first to reoognise that the South oould gain 
more from Demoorats than from Whigs* m 1884, he was look- 
ing ahead and ealoulatlng the effeot of the eleotion or de- 
feat of Van Buren on the fortunes of his own party and prin- 
ciples. 4 He never entertained much hope that the National 
Bepublioana would adopt doctrines aoeeptable to himself* 6 

1 U.S. Telegraph . Nov. 18, 1836. (Artiele copied from 

the Evening Star.) 
8 Correspondence, 330, 338 and 340, 

s Ibid., 376. 

4 Correspondence, 340. 

6 Ibid., 338 and 366. 
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He oame mora and mora to regard his allianoe with Clay aa 
unnatural, while the purpose to capture the Demoeratle 
party for his prlnolplea took shape in his mind. In their 
opposition to exeoutlve usurpation, the nullifiere remember- 
ed too well the nullification orlsls, and the more moderate 
State Bights men felt to much sympathy with them on aeoount 
of the "Proclamation" t and the "Bloody Bill", to see the fu- 
ture implications of their present allianoe. 3 lot so Cal- 
houn, who hated executive tyranny as much as any one, hut 
he foresaw what the Whig party would heeome should the 
nationals gain oontrol of it. 

northern Whigs hoped that the candidates opposed to 
Van Buren — Harrison, White, and Webster — would together 
seoure enough • loot oral votes to throw the election into the 
House. This scheme seems not to have found favor in the 
South. 6 Of the Southern States where the State Bights senti- 
ment was strong, Tennessee and Georgia chose White electors, 

Correspondence, 372. 

S 

Ifcid., 376. A dear statement of oonfldenoe in the 
Democratic party. 

3 The Carolina Tribute to Calhoun . 306. Hammond's 
Oration. 

4 

Correspondence, 348. 

5 The Qlohe . Hov. 1, 1836. Artiole copied from the 
Lynohhurg Domoorat ; The Qlohe . Dec. 3, 1836, Artiole 
copied from the RTohmond Bnquirer . containing a quota- 
tion from the Wheeting Times fwnTg) . 
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while north Carolina and Virginia gave to Tan Buren majori- 
ties much reduced from thoae for Jackson in 1838. The Whigs 
attributed their defeat in these two States to the apathy of 
their own partisans. South Carolina, the home of the nul- 
lifiers, to the surprise of the White following, bestowed 
her electoral votes on Mangum of XTorth Carolina. 8 Calhoun 
was now in sympathy with the Whigs as little as with Jaokson, 
and took the suooess of the Demoorats very oalmly. 3 He 
oould not shift his party allegiance in the White House, hut 
it ia significant that he took a stand in favor of Tan Burens 
leading polioy a few months after the new president was in- 
augurated* 

During the last session of Jackson's administration, the 
opposition lost its majority in the Senate, and Benton's ex- 
punging resolution was passed. Though this triumph made no 
ohange in the constitutional status of the question Involved, 
it was the oooasion for deep rejoiolngs on the part of 
Jaokson's friends, and angry ohagrin on the part of his enem- 

1 Baltimore Patriot . Nov, 15, 1836; Ihid., Hov. 81, 1836; 
Jatlonal Intelllgenoer . Ho v. 26, 1836. Artlole oopled 
from the s.c.Watohman . 

2 Stanwood, Hist, of the Presidency . 188. 

3 Correspondence, 367. 

4 Ibid., 377. 

6 senate Journal, 24 Cong., 2 Sees., 128. 
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ies. It was the last time that Calhoun stood with the Whigs 
on any Important party question. It Is oertaln that he vot- 
ed his real sentiments* "Ho aot within my reoolleotlon has 
exerted suoh disgust and loathing as the expunging resolu- 
tion. The party senators, In voting It, looked more like 
oulprlts than vlotorlous leaders." 



Correspondence, 366; Tor an interesting and passionate 
description of the seene in the Senate at the time of 
the passage of the expunging resolution, see Wise, 
Life of H. A. Wise . 69. Quotation from a letter of 
E. A. Wise to his wife, written Jan. 17, 1857 the day 
following the passage. 
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D2:J0CHAT AND PHESIDSKTIAI ASPIRAKT. 

Prom 1837 to 1844, three things are prominent in 
the conduct of Calhoun as a statesman and politician: 
first, he was the* determined champion of the plantation 
regime of the South; in the second place, he persistently 
used every circumstance and opportunity to bring the Dem- 
ocratic party to a full acceptance of his own State Rights 
and strict construction views, believing this the best 
policy to secure protection to .the peculiar interests of 
his section; finally, he planned and hoped to win the 
presidency in 1844, as the Democratic candidate. Though 
he had been, in turn, a nationalist, a Jackson Democrat, 
a nullifier, and an ally of the tfhigs, he now exerted a 
powerful influence as a Democratic leader. The very fact, 
that he could command so much support from the party whose 
leaders he had so bitterly opposed, is a testimony to his 
ability and force of character. 

V/hat stand would Calhoun take toward the Van bur en 
administration? Though long the enemy of the new presi- 
dent, and at best too independent for a satisfactory ally 
to the Whigs, neither could afford to refuse his aid. 
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In March, 1837 f Clay wrote: "Hopes are entertained, and 
with some probability, that there will be a majority in 
the House of Representatives at the next session against 
the administration; and if there were more concert, and 
a union as to the ultimate object of the opposition, there 
would be better prospects. I think there is a tendency 
to union among them, but it is not yet produced, Mr. 
Calhoun, now, as heretofore, stands in the way." 1 Perhaps 
Clay was not sorry to part with so uncertain a supporter, 
nor did Benton rejoice any when he came over, 2 

Calhoun fathered the Bank bill of 1816, and f when 
Jackson made war on the institution, he stood with Clay in 
its defense. He did not agree with Webster 1 s plan for a 
new Bank, but brought forward one of his own to recharter 
the Bank for twelve years. 3 Though not so strong an advo- 
cate of the Bank as he had once been, he opposed Jackson's 
anti-bank policy, and thought the time not ripe for any 
radical change/* The opposition could carry no re-charter 
measure, and, when Jackson retired from the presidency, 
his victory over the Bank was as complete as even he could 
desire, 

1 tforks of Clay, IV., 418. 

2 letters and Times of the Tylers, I., 586. 
Letter of Senator Preston. 



c 7/orks, II., 333, and 365. 

4 Ibid., 333; Correspondence, 331-3. 
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It was in the special session of the fall of 1837 f 
that Calhoun had to make his decision, whether he would 
join Van Buren or continue to act with the Whigs, fie 
was placed in a delicate position. "&y situation was 
extraordinary. I held the fate of the country by the 
confession of all in my hand, and had to determine in what 
direction I should turn events hereafter. I did not hes- 
itate. Acting on long established conceptions, I could 
not array myself under the flag of the bank.* 1 What it 
meant to him to throw his support to the Sub-treasury plan, 
is brought out forcibly by his colleague, Senator Preston: 
"Mr. Calhoun will see in opposing ranks the familiar faces 
of those gallant gentlemen who for ten years past have 
fought under his banner, while he now surrounds himself 
by the supporters of the bloody bill, by the expungers, by 
all the faithless and atrocious crew of whose treachery he 
was the most conspicuous victim* "2 

Calhoun's action was variously interpreted. By 
many he was thought of as a traitor to the Whigs, which 
Was grossly unfair. Some said that the presidential bee 

Correspondence , 280 . 

~ Letters and Times of the Tylers, I., 586. Preston's 
letter of Deo. 30, 1837; Correspondence, 455. 
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had returned to his bonnet. Preston said that the change 
was made because Calhoun "hated and feared Clay more than 
Van Bur en. Hammond saw great devotion to principle in the 
ohange: "He did not hesitate a moment in magnanimously ex- 
tending the thorough and effective support of his powerful 
intellect, in the hour of their greatest need, to the man 
who had been, he believed, his most zealous and powerful 
enemy, and to the party which had excluded him from its 
ranks with the most violent anathemas. 11 Calhoun himself 
explained that he saw an opportunity to break the last of 
the commercial shackles of the South; that the Borth had ex- 
ercised a control over the commerce and industry of his sec- 
tion by the use of government credit acting through the 
banks; and that he believed the time especially opportune 
to emancipate the South commercially, and unite the people ? 

Whatever weight he attached to these claims, there 
is no doubt about the existence of strong political reasons 
for severing his .Vhig connections* He saw that there was 
no middle ground between the State Rights i/higs and nation- 
al Whigs • The latter favored consolidation, large expendi- 
ture by the general government, and leaned toward abolition; 

1 Ibid., 585. 

2 

The South Carolina Tribute to Caiaoun, 306. 

- Correspondence, 377, 379, and 381 - 2. 
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the former were ant i- national, opposed a consolidated gov- 
ernment, favored retrenchment, and were radically antagon- 
istic to abolition. 1 nothing worse could be done than to 
help the nationals into power. So Calhoun bluntly tells 
Duff Green in June 1837, that the country could not be 
saved till the National party should become extinct. 
Green was urging Calhoun to remain with the \7higs and go 
on the ticket with Harrison in 1840, but, to the persua- 
sions of a friend so tried and faithful, he turned a deaf 
ear. Green evidently thought that Calhoun looked forward 
to securing the presidency through the aid of the Demo- 
crats, and wrote him that he overrated his political 
strength more than any public man. To this Calhoun re- 
plied; ff I would rather, to use your own expression, stand 
alone in my glory, seeing what is coming, raising an hon- 
est and fearless voice of forewarning untainted and un- 
touched by the times, than to be president of these States 
on any other condition than a discharge of my duty. 2 
Green preferred to stand with the tfhigs, and, as Calhoun 
was firm for an opposite course, they separated. For 
years they had fought side by side, and now, though unable 
to agree, their friendship remained unbroken. In 1843, 

1 

Ibid., 372, and 377. 

~ Correspondence, 374-7. Letter of July 27, 1837. 
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Green was again with Calhoun and working actively to secure 
his nomination by the Democrats. 

It was not Calhoun's purpose to become identified 
with the Democrats, "but rather to identify the Democratic 
party with himself* In so far as the party believed in 
the democratic principle of rule by a numerical majority, 
it was not attractive to him; but, because he believed it 
to be the only real recruiting ground for the principles 
of State Rights, he built his hopes on it* 1 beside his 
general purpose to capture the Democratic party and become 
its candidate for president in 1844, he kept several other 
objects steadily in mind. These were; to have but one 
party in South Carolina; to keep the central government 
poor; and to prevent recognition of the abolition movement 
by Congress. In the pursuit of these, he was sometimes 
injudicious in his choice of methods, especially with ref- 
erence to the abolition petitions, but it is doubtful if 
there was another statesman in the country who knew so well 
what he wanted, or who accomplished so much with such slen- 
der political resources, as he started with in 1837. 

He carried South Carolina with him, though opposed, 

"'"Correspondence, 390-410, Especially 400. 

Correspondence, 338, 368-9, 452, and 457; i'/orks, IV, 
260-51. 
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at least in the beginning; f "by every prominent leader in 
the State, 1 except those of the Union party which had been 
a weak organization since 1832. He forced Preston to re- 
tire from the Senate 9 because he would not also desert the 
Whigs. 2 He successfully opposed a change in the State con- 
stitution to provide for the election of the governor by 
the people instead of by the legislature* This because 
he felt that his strength in carrying out his policies in 
Congress was largely due to the unanimous support of his 
State 9 and he feared that popular elections would favor 
the existence of two strong parties. He delivered the 
vote of the State to Van Buren in 1840 , and in fact it 

seems that no political boss ever more completely dominated 
an entire commonwealth* One South Carolinian has said 9 

ff He thought for the State and crushed out all independence 

of thought in those below him*" 4 

His policy as to national finances was very simple* 

The general government was poor f thanks to nullification 

and the Deposit Act* The tariff could not be changed till 

letters and Times of the Tylers, I., 586 • letter 
of Preston; Correspondence, 455. 

2 Reminiscences of b, ?. Terry, 42-49. 

2 Correspondence, 419-22* 



4 Heminescences of b. F. Perry, 42-49. 
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1842 • The only things remaining to he done were: to 
hring the expenditures of the government down to the rev- 
enues, and keep them there; to prevent a renewal of the tar- 
iff or the creation of a new debt; and to reduce the power 
and patronage of the government through thus keeping it 
poor* The ultimate object of holding the government 
strictly to its delegated powers could then he accomplished^ 

As to slavery, Calhoun seemed to feel no great con- 
cern, until the northern abolition movement was well under- 
way. \7hen he realized the meaning of the agitation, he 
thought it could be checked. To successfully arrest its 
progress the South must act together and take a firm stand 
at the outset. The terrible earnestness of Calhoun in his 
opposition to the abolitionists, may be traced to three 
causes. Since the plantation system, with slave labor as 
one of its leading features, had become the basis of the in- 
dustrial and social life of the South, he, as a cotton 
planter, had come to believe that slavery was a permanent 
and necessary institution. Believing this he was convinced 
that the South would never give up the institution without 
a determined resistance, and hence the abolitionists were a 
menace to the Union. The third reason for his bitter hos- 
tility to the movement against slavery was a personal one. 

1 Correspondence, 423 f and 416-18. 
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Ko one could be more sensitive to even a slight reflection 
on his moral rectitude than was Calhoun < Charges made by 
the abolition leaders that slaveholders were morally rep- 
rehensible for fostering a great sin, the holding of hu- 
man beings in bondage, stirred him deeply* To him this 
was an unjust accusation that only an unreasonable fanatic 
could utter* 1 The same bitter resentment is manifested 
by him in the case of the charge that he had participated 
in the profits of the Rip Raps contract •£ 

During the course of the struggle in Congress over 
the abolition petitions and the sending of abolition liter- 
ature through the mails, which took place mainly from 1835 
to 1838, Calhoun, and those who supported his views, pre- 
sented several definite notions about slavery to the coun- 
try. Among these were the following: that slavery was 
necessary to the South; that it was no evil; that it was 
the best condition for both races; that abolition would de- 
stroy the well being of both races; that the South would 
resist abolition to the extent of war and disunion; that 
the South desired no conflict and loved the Union; that if 
trouble should come the Northern fanatics would be respon- 
sible; and that, in case the issue should be forced on 

1 The matter in this paragraph is based on the reading 
of a niamber of letters and speeches of Calhoun* 
See -references on page 100. 



See pages n « , „ of this thesis 
15-16 
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them, the people of the South would he amply able to take 
oare of themselves . x 

The great counter-movement led by Calhoun against 
the abolition forces produced results* Geg* -resolutions 
were adopted by both Houses, but this probably aided the 
anti-slavery oause in the long run. On the other hand, 
the great mass of the northern people had come to fear 
abolition, as a menace to the Union, and both political 
parties learned that slavery was an issue to be avoided at 
all hazards • The Northern wings of each party cried down 
abolition, and stood ready to compromise with the defenders 
of slavery. 

Benton, Clay, and some other Southern leaders were 
angry with Calhoun for stirring up the slavery issue and 
thought that he was merely playing politics. 2 These men 
were not entirely wrong in their estimates , Calhoun him- 
self says of his resolutions presented to the Senate in 
December, 1837, that his purpose was to carry the war in- 
to the non- s lave holding States • What he hoped to do was 

For points stated in this and the t> receding para- 
agraph, see Works, V,, 205; Ibid,, II,, 6£9-3, ? and 
633; Ibid,, II,, 488-48«; Correspondence, 386, 388, 
and 424; Hart, Slavery and Abolition, 275. 
2 

Works of Clay, IV,, 424; Benton. Thirty Years 1 View, 
I., 611-12; Bassett, The Cong, Career of Thos, I, 
Clingman, Hist. Papers of Trinity College, 1900. 

3 
Cong. Globe, 25th Cong,, 2d sess., 55. 
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to bring the Demooratio party of the Uorth into conflict 
with the Whigs and Abolitionists on the slavery question. 
He wished to put men like Clay and Benton on record, know- 
ing that they could not please the Uorth and the South at 
the same time. 

The great nullifier had become known to the country 
as the champion of slavery, but in spite of this, he was 
soon a power in the Democratic party. Early in 1840, he 
and Van Suren, having acted in harmony for some time, re- 
sumed personal relations. 2 The road to the presidency 
seemed open again — a second term for Van Buren and then 
Calhoun. The Vvhig victory spoiled this, and forced the 
two men into rivalry once more. Whether the prospects of 
Calhoun were injured by the Whig triumph or not, is a ques- 
tion. His friend Hammond thought that,, considering the 
commanding position he had a second time won in the Demo- 
cratic party, he might have achieved large things, if the 
party had been able to sustain itself in power at that 
time. However near the truth this may be, Calhoun was 
not of the same view in 1840. He knew that if Van Buren 

1 Correspondence, 388 and 416; Works of Clay, IV. f 4£4. 

2 Correspondence, 444-5, 

2 The Carolina Tribute to Calhoun, 306. 
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went in weak he would be dependent and more easily con- 
trolled # A Whig victory would not be dangerous, as the 
elements composing the party were too discordant • The 
unity of the Whigs would be broken by coming into power* 
On the contrary 9 the Democrats, opposing measures such as 
Clay would attempt to carry, would become more harmonious 
and constantly tend to take up State Rights ground, as they 
would not to the same degree while in control of the gov- 
ernment. 1 

In the special session of 1841 Clay tried to push 
through a series of measures agreeable to the national wing 
of the Whigs. 2 An act repealing the Sub-treasury law was 

passed and signed by the president. Two successive Bank 
» 
bills were passed but Tyler vetoed both. 3 Against every 

Whig measure of the session, Calhoun worked heartily with 

the Democrats. 4 "The special session adjourned Sept. 13, 

1841 f with nothing to show for its work. The bank project 

was dead forever, and the fall elections showed that a re- 

5 
action had set in." 

1 Correspondence, 467. 

2 Ibid., 477-8. 

3 Senate Journal, 27th Cong., 1 sess., 299-301. 
Table of bills of Senate and house. 

4 The Carolina Tribute to Calhoun, 306. Hammond's 
Oration? .. 

5 Garrison, Westward Extension, 65. 
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Calhoun continued to work in harmony with the oppo- 
sition • As long as he looked forward to success in ob- 
taining the Democratic nomination, he was cautious and ac- 
commodating. V/hen the WThigs succeeded in passing a tar- 
iff measure in 1842, he did not advocate nullification. 
Appealed to in 1841, when a tariff measure was expected, 
for an opinion, he had replied; "Hullification is the ex- 
treme remedy of the constitution and ought never to he re- 
sorted to till all others have been fairly tried and fail- 
ed," 1 Hammond, writing to Calhoun after the enactment of 
the tariff law of 1842, expresses the same sentiment: "The 
question is often asked what is to be done with the new 
tariff? Nullify it? #£f£ The prospect of the entire as- 
ascendency of the Democratic party and of your election is 
so good that we ought to look to these means before we re- 
sort to harsh measures*" 2 

The Louisiana Democrats favored a tariff on sugar • 
Wishing to know what might be expected from Calhoun, one of 
them sounded him on the subject. His reply bears the 
marks of a candidate's natural desire to drive away no 
votes, and yet be consistent. ff I can agree to no duty but 
such as the revenue may require; and none so high on any 

1 Correspondence, 491. letter of W*- ^K' 7 *'- 

y$"0- yf. to 

~ Correspondence, 8*9. Letter ©* Calhoun, Sept. 10, 1842. 
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article as will push it beyond the greatest amount of rev- 
enue that, can be derived from the article. These are the 
limits within which I may act, and within them use a sound 
discretion. But in determining the amount of revenue re* 
quired, I shall expect economy and retrenchment on the 
part of those having the control, as far as public policy 
may permit, and that no part of the revenue shall be given 
away. Observing these rules and with the scope they will 
admit, I shall take pleasure in protecting your great sta- 
ple against the machinations of the opponents of slave 
labor. They are ever on the watch, and stand ready to 
seize every opportunity to render our labor worthless and 
weaken our title to our property. wl The tariff promise is 
adroitly made, and the slavery issue is very /skillfully 
brought in. If Calhoun was a poor politician, he was 
learning some things at least. 

Encouraged by the failure of the Whigs to carry out 
the program of their congressional leader, Calhoun worked 
as never before for political success. There is something 
pathetic about his enthusiasm in the matter of the presi- 
dency, for he realized that his final opportunity had come. 
"If my friends should think that my service will ever be 
of importance at the head of the executive, now is the time, 

1 Kiles 1 Register, Vol. 64, 294. 
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It has never come before, and will pass away with the oc- 
casion. nl Thus he wrote in November, 1641 f &nd he was en- 
tirely correct • 

What were his chances? As a nullifier, he had 
alienated many in ell parts of the country; as a champion 
of slavery, he had raised up new enemies; and f as an ally 
of the Whigs he had been the determined foe of many whose 
support was now essential. Von Hoist holds that "it can 
scarcely he claimed that the possibility existed even for 
a single moment of his becoming the Democratic nominee. 
Most writers seem to be in substantial accord with Von 
Hoist. Nevertheless Calhoun developed considerable 
strength, and t but for the fears of certain party mi^nagers, 
that he would prove too weak in the Korth, he might have 
been nominated* 3 

He watched the situation closely, and keenly studied 
all manifestations of favor to himself or other candidates. 
Of course South Carolina was ready to do anything possible 
for her greatest son. Hammond wrote: "On the whole, it 
seems to me the Jtemocratic party can have no alternative 

1 Correspondence, 497. 

2 Von Hoist, Const. Hist, of the U. S. f II., 521. 

3 W. E. Dodd, Life of Jefferson Davis, 63. 

4 Correspondence, 489-493,503, and 512. 
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but to nominate you." 1 Mr. Rhett assured him that the 

South wouia he carried for him, and that he would divide 

2 
the northwest . He had friends in other parts of the South 

who were working in his interest.*' Clay is said to have 
asserted a belief that Calhoun would he the candidate whom 
the Whig party would have to oppose. 4 His free-trade 
views were gaining favor in some parts of the Uorth and he 
had a very strong following in Hew York. 5 One element of 
the Democracy of Hew York City were organized in his inter- 
est and worked actively for him. A paper, the Daily Ga - 
zette, was established in the city to promote his candidacy. 

The Indianapo lis Journal , on the other hand, claimed that 

7 

he had no following in Indiana. 

The convention was held' at Baltimore in May, 1844. 
Long before this time, it was seen that Tan Buren was far 
in the lead. A controversy arose over the manner of 

1 Ibid., 849. 

2 Ibid., 851. 

3 Phillips, Georgia and State Rights, 148; Correspond- 
ence, 854-896. Letters to Calhoun. 

4 Correspondence, 851. Letter to Calhoun by Rhett, 
Set. 1842. 

5 Hiles 1 Register, Vol. 65, D 54, and 392; Corres. 856-7. 

6. Ibid v 231. 

7. Ibid., 172. 
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selecting the delegates f and Calhoun, failing to secure a 

change, made a public statement that he would not go be- 
fore the Baltimore convention, as it would be unfairly 

paoked against him* If he and his followers had remained 

2 

in the game, and fought up to the end, it might have en- 
hanced his chances at the critioal moment, for late devel- 
opments gave him an advantage over Tan Buren. Oalhoun 
had become Secretary of State in March, had completed the 
treaty of annexation with Texas, and had submitted it to 
the Senate in April. The rejection of the treaty made 
the annexation of Texas the leading issue of the presiden- 
tial campaign . Van Buren, long opposed to the project, 
declared against it now, and stood firm." This made Cal- 
houn the logical candidate. 4 ' 

Prof. W. 2. Dodd, in his recent life of Jefferson 
£aiifi, gives, the following interesting aooount of the man- 
ner of Polk's nomination. Virginia and South Carolina 
had been joined by Alabama and Mississippi in their demand 
for the annexation of Texas* Robert Jt Walker, who had 

Correspondence, 556; Works, VI •, 239-254. 
Ibid., 896-931. Letters to Calhoun. 

3 Shepard f life of Van Buren, 346-7. 

4 Dodd, life of Jefferson Davis, 62. 
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been favorable to Calhoun 1 s candidacy, 1 was for annexation. 
Thomas J. Ritchie, editor of the 3lf*hfflftn< i Enquirer , want- 
ed annexation but supported Van Buren. Ritchie feared 
defeat, if Calhoun should be taken up, when he saw that 
Van Buren was not available, and so a "dark horse" was 
brought forward. Walker controlled Mississippi, and, by 
allying himself with Ritchie, securing the support of Sim- 
on Cameron of Pennsylvania, and persuading the Massachu- 
setts politicians to yield, he was able to use these com- 
bined influences to bring the Northwest to favor annexation 
and accept Polk as the candidate. It was Walker "who did 
most to discard Calhoun, leave Tyler stranded far above 
the water's edge, — and yet 'annexed 1 Texas . ,f 2 

The Calhoun following strongly favored annexation, 
and were active in support of Polk during the campaign. 
This was natural, as he was squarely on the side of annex- 
ation, and, in general, was in harmony with strict con- 
struction, policies. The claim was made, and probably 
with trutn, by the Calhoun leaders, that their strength 

The. claim that iValker had supported Calhoun is not 
made by Prof. Dodd. On this point, see a letter 
of Mr. Rhett to Calhoun — Correspondence, 851. 

2 Dodd, life of Jefferson Davis, 62-63 • 
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was essential to Polk's eleotion.l The fact that Calhoun 
had done so much to "bring in the new administration, and 
the great importance of the Oregon and Texas questions, led 
many to hope that he would he invited to continue at his 
post as secretary of state. He was not retained, a more 
aggressive policy was adopted toward both England and Mex- 
ico, and he was soon hack in the Senate opposing the admin- 
istration* 3 

Before tracing the party relations of his last years, 
it will be well to notice the characteristics of Calhoun as 
a politician seeking an office* Von Hoist says that he is 
not known to the American people as a man of flesh and 
blood, in the sense that Clay and Webster are known, and 
maintains that he never can be.^ Until recent years, lit- 
tle has been understood of his human side, but there is no 
reason for the world to continue thinking of him as the 
stern, intellectual machine, constantly occupied with ab- 
stract theories of government and almost void of the sym- 
pathies of common men, discribed by Miss Kartineau. 

1 Correspondence, 997-8, Letter to Calhoun; Carolina 

Tribute to Calhoun, 309; Stanwood, Hist, of Pres.; 
Virginia, Clay 43,^677, Polk, 49 , w 570— Georgia, 
Clay f 42,^,100, rolk, 44,177. Ho great change was 
needed to^give these States to Clay* C. C. also 
stood by I?olk. 
£ Correspondence, 997-8. 

3 The Carolina Tribute to Calhoun, 309. Hammond's 
Oration. 

4 Von Hoist, life of Calhoun, 6-7. 

5 Harriet Kait ineau, .Vestern Travels, I. 14*.- 9. 
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The character of Calhoun like hie career, is complex, rath- 
er than simple and easily portrayed. Miss Martineau saw 
only one side of him, and at a time when he appeared to 
the least advantage. His connection with the slavery 
question and with nullification has been necessarily em- 
phasis ed. The result has been, however, to give to Cal- 
houn's life a far more sombre coloring than accords with 
the truth. 

He was not like other men, and just as he falls in 
a class by himself as a man, so does he as a politician. 
He would never make a tour of any part of the country to 
win votes. He usually declined invitations to public 
gatherings and banquets* In such methods, he did not be- 
lieve, and would not use them to win the presidency even. 
Declaring that he was determined to avoid anything that 
looked like electioneering, he gave as a reason "The high- 
est office in the Union ought to be the reward of acknowl- 
edged services-^services long and faithful, and, insuring 
a thorough knowledge of our system of government and a 
deep devotion to the freedom and happiness of our country. * 

Yet the man who was too scrupulous to travel for 
political gain, was willing to write his own campaign 

1 Kiss Lartineau met Calhoun in V/ashington in 1635 . 
^ Correspondence, 538 • 
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biography, and allow it to "be published as the work of his 
friend, R. M. :. Hunter of Virginia* 1 In 1843, he retired 
from the Senate, that he might not he forced to place him- 
self on record on some question in such a way as to injure 
his chances at the presidency. Then, when suggesting to 
Hammond material to he used in a write-up of himself for 
the columns of the Carolinian, he asked him to say that he 
left the Senate to "seek the repose and relaxation, which 
it is known to his friends he has long desired, and to 
whioh he is so fairly entitled after more them thirty years 
of uninterrupted, faithful, and laborious service in the 
cause of the Union. ff ~ 

Calhoun won undying devotion from his followers, 
but did not possess the art of winning wide popularity. 
Possibly it was his inability or unwillingness long to re- 
main in harmony with any party, that affected his general 
popularity, rather than any personal traits. Ee was more 
interested in winning the friendship of young men and con- 
verting them to his views, than 'n securing the favor of 
men powerful in party management .^ His rule was to treat 

Amer. Hist. Rev., ZIII., 311. Letter of RobertBarn- 
well Rhett to Richard &. Cral]e , Oct. 25, 1854. A 
reading of the Hunter Biogra^ioy of Calhoun, by any- 
one familiar with the writings of the latter, will 
convince the reader of the truth of ilr. Rhetti's 
statement . 

2 Correspondence, 519-20. 

3 Fergus Historical Series, k T o. 24. Reminiscences of 
John V/entworth, r. £0. 
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the most violent opponents with courtesy, when necessary 
to deal with them, 1 "but it was not his habit to make ad- 
vances to one whom he knew to be hostile to his fundamen- 
tal policies and principles • Those who favored his pro- 
jects, and whose support he wished to retain, found him 
not lacking in the proverbial friendliness of the politi- 
cian. John V7entworth, member of Congress from Illinois, 
who, as a young representative, knew Calhoun, says: ,f In 
my congressional career, when I was supporting the annex- 
ation of Texas, I received a great many hearty shakes from 
the hand of Mr# Calhoun # But when I became an advocate 
of the freedom of the Mexican acquisition, I received only 
those shakes which I went after," 2 

If Calhoun had been less independent, or less vehe- 
ment in defending sectional interests, it seems probable, 
considering the powerful influence he exerted in spite of 
these handicaps, that he might have attained a much greater 
popularity. It can not be denied that he appreciated the 
approval of his countrymen as much as anyone, but he want- 
ed it to be spontaneous. 

. 1 Ibid., P. 24. 
2 Fergus Historical Series, Uo# 24, P f 24. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

GHAXTIOII OF TE3 SOUTH. 

Calhoun was an advocate of the annexation of Texas, 
before the province had begun the struggle for independ- 
ence. He believed that independence would be secured, 
through the aid of volunteers from the States, and that an- 
nexation would have to come or the Union be endangered. 1 
He was none the less interested in Oregon* He wished to 
pursue a waiting policy with England regarding Oregon, 2 as 
he feared that a radical step, like notice to terminate the 
joint occupancy agreement, might oause England to aid Mex- 
ico in her opposition to the annexation of Texas. But he 
also feared that hasty action might provoke England to make 
war, in which there would be danger of the loss of all 
Oregon by the United States. His picture of a great trade 

1 Correspondence, 335-6. Letter of Hov. 26, 1835. 

2 Y/orks, IV. f 244-47, Speech of Jan. 24, 1843; 
Ibid., 274-5; Corresp., 661. 

" Correspondence, 679. 
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flowing through the parts of Oregon between Japan and 
China and the Mississippi Valley , is a remarkable forecast , 
when we consider that he was uttering this prophecy in 1843^ 
Then, settlement of Oregon was just beginning, and Perry's 
famous agreement with Japan was not made until twelve years 
later* Calhoun was more than a sectionalism demanding 
Texas for the sake of extending slavery, he was an imper- 
ialist, demanding expansion to the Uorthwest as well. 2 

Calhoun's policy, while secretary of state, was to 
treat the Oregon question with gentleness, but to conduct 
the Texas question with boldness and decision. 3 His wis- 
dom was not appreciated, he was left out of the cabinet by 
Polk, and a policy, resulting in compromise as to Oregon 
and war with Liexico was substituted, 

Webster states that Calhoun was much aggrieved at 
not being asked to remain at his post. 4 One can hardly con- 
ceive of any statesman quitting such a task as he was en- 
gaged on without deep disappointment • Profoundly interest- 
ed in adding both Oregon and Texas without war in either 

1 

Works, IV. f 244-7 f Speech of Jan, 24, 1843. 

2 Dodd, Life of Jefferson Davis, 63. 

3 Correspondence, 660. 

4 Van Tyne, Webster's Letters, £99. 
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case, it is surprising that Calhoun was not more keenly 
affected, fearing war with both England and Mexico, he 
again accepted a place in the Senate, and rallied the Whigs 
in opposition to the ill-advised policies of the adminis- 
tration as to Oregon and Texas. Once more he had shifted 
his party allegiance, and yet both he and his friends con- 
tinued to speak of the possibility of his standing for the 
presidency in 1848. 

The failure of Calhoun to secure the Democratic nom- 
ination in 1844 did not disturb him greatly • Months prior 
to the convention, he had accepted defeat* When the con- 
vention came he was too busy with great undertakings to 
care much about Polk's nomination* It was not long after 
he relinquished his oabinet position until he was in the 
Senate laboring earnestly, not for sectional or personal 
ends, but for what he believed to be the country 1 e good, 
Lieanwhile, he had attended the Memphis Convention, before 
which body he had advocated the improvement of the Mississ- 
ippi River at the expense of the General Government %* As 
secretary of state, before the Memphis Convention, and as 
the opponent of the Texas and Oregon policies of the Polk 

1 Correspondence 671-2, 675; 679 and 683; The 
Carolina Tribute to Calhoun, 309* 

2 Address to the Memphis Convention, V/orks, VI •, 273; 
De Bow s Review !•, 8t 
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administration and its supporters, Calhoun was at the high- 
est point of his later career. There is much to admire 
in the mature statesman, filled with the spirit of the day 
for Western expansion, unwilling to enter on a useless war 
with either England or Mexico, entertaining literal views 
regarding the future of the great central valley, and fear- 
lessly independent at a time when party loyalty was regard- 
ed a great virtue. 

The proposal to prohibit slavery in the entire Mex- 
ican acquisition, suddenly plunged Calhoun into the last 
struggle of his life. It was not a contest of his seeking, 
for he had opposed the Mexican war, but, once begun, he 
made good his claim to the title of the foremost champion 
of Southern institutions. In these last years, he again 
studied the constitution to find an interpretation that 
would fit the plans best adapted, according to his views, 
to promote the interests of the slaveholding section. The 
slave clauses of the Constitution applied to all territory 
acquired by the United States. 2 Congress could not legally 
adopt the 7/ilmot proviso, but was obliged to guarantee 
equal rights to all the States in the territory. 3 

1 Correspondence, 735, Letter of July 8, 1847. 

2 Rhodes, Hist, of the U. S. f I., 94-95; Cong. Globe, 
31 Cong., 1st Sess*, 454. 

3 Cong. Globe, 29 Cong. 2 Sess.,455. Resolutions of 
Feb. 19, 1847. 
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California had no right to form a State government until 

authorized to do so "by Congress .1 Slavery ar the slave- 

2 
trade could not be abolished in the District of Columbia* 

These were his conclusions* In addition, he demanded that 
the constitution be so amended as to establish a permanent 
balance in the government between the slave and non-slave- 
holding sections* 3 

To work out a body of constitutional positions, con- 
formable to the conditions confronting the South, and bol- 
ster them up by a great amount of abstract reasoning and 
abstruse political philosophy, was one phase of Calhoun's 
last task** The other was to teach the South that her only 
hope of safety lay in a union of all her people against the 
aggressions of the Horth# His final belief was that the 
South had nothing to hope from either ffhigs or Democrats* 5 
He wished to see party lines abl iterated, that the entire 

1 Ibid., 31 Cong., 1st Sess., 454-5. 

2 Ibid. f 25 Cong., 2d Sess*, 55. 

3 Ibid., 31 Cong., 1st Sess., 451-5; £9 Cong* 2Sese .453-4 

4 Works, It f Disquisition on Government, and Discourse on 
the Constitution and Government of the U.S#; Speeches 
and letters of period. 

5 Correspondence, 779. 

6 Ibid., 769. 
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section might stand solidly together in an effort to settle 
completely and permanently the question at issue between 
the two portions of the Union* He thought the time had 
come for deoided aotion, to be persisted in till the rights 
of the South were restored or the Union dissolved « Having 
done all they could to, save the Union, the people of the 
South would then stand justified before God and man in dis- 
solving the partnership. 

Calhoun urged a convention of delegates of all the 
slaveholding States as the most effeotive method of securing 

unity of action. He was very active in his efforts to 

p 
bring about suoh a convention and his labors bore fruit* 

The call for the convention he wished to. proceed from some 

State, or States. He advocated an organization of each 

State through central and local committees* All meetings 

called by such committees were advised to pass determined 

resolutions which would tend to cause solemn consideration of 

the great question at issue by the legislatures. 3 The call 

for the convention held at Jackson, Mississippi in October, 

1 Correspondence, 765. Letter of Apr. 13, 1849 to 
John H. -^eans. 

2 

Garner, The Uashville Convention, Miss. Hist. Sec. . 
Publications, IV. f 1901, 90-92. 

*>> 

w Cong. Globe, 32 Cong., 1 Sess., 52. Letter of Calhoun, 

read to the Senate by Foote; also, Correspondence, 

765, and 769. 
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1849. This Mississippi convention was preceded by a meet- 
ing of leading men of the State in May, 1849. A oopy of 

the proceedings of this preliminary meeting were sent to 
Calhoun with a request for advice as to the convention ar- 
ranged for October* 1 In a letter of July 9 f 1849 f to Col- 
lin S. Tarpley, Calhoun replied, advising that Mississippi 
should issue an address to the Southern States advocating 
a general convention. The call should be made to all 
those "who are desirous to save the Union and our institu- 
tions, and who, in the alternative, should it be forced on 
us, of submission or dissolving the partnership, would pre- 
fer the latter."* His suggestions were scrupulously follow- 
ed by the October convention. An address was issued re- 
commending a convention to be held at JTashville the follow- 
ing summer, at rtiich the South should ask for redress. 
Should this not be granted, it was suggested that arrange- 
ments ought to be made for more solemn State conventions, 
elected by the people. These ought, then, acting in their 
sovereign capacities, to provide for a second general con- 
vention, that would proceed to form a separate confederacy. 
Secession was contemplated, but as a last resort. 

1 Miss. Hist. Soc. Pub., IV., 90-91. 

2 Cong. Globe, 32 Cong., 1 Sess., 52. 

Garner, The Hashville Convention, Miss. Hist. Soc. 
Pub. IV., 90-91. 
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After a caucus of Southern members of Congress In 
December, 1848, Calhoun drew up an address 9 which he pre- 
sented to a meeting of more than eighty Southern senators 
and representatives, January 15 f 1849. This manifesto 
dwelt on previous and present grievances and recommended 
united action to the South. It was adopted at a later 
meeting, held January 23, by a vote of 42 to 17. 1 ^ 
movement to center the strength of Southern Congressmen 
on a single policy was not successful. neither was the 
Nashville Convention to accomplish much. The South could 
not yet he united, and the compromise policy prevailed. 

Clay f s resolutions did not present a plan accepta- 
ble to Calhoun. 2 He did not believe the measures proposed 
could do more than temporarily settle the sectional differ- 
ences. He believed the plan would fail to receive the 

3 
support of the South. He declared that the admission of 

California eg a free State under the conditions of the for- 
mation of her constitution should he made a test of whether 
the Sorth desired the South to remain in the Union. 4 

Biles » Register, Vol. 75 f 84-88. Address in full, 
with record of proceedings at the different meetings, 

Correspondence, 781. 

5 Ibid. 

4 

Cong. Globe, 1 Sess., 31 Cong., Tart I., 451-55. 
Speech of ilaroh 4, 1850. 
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tfehster's 7th of Llaroh speech made a deep impression on 
Calhoun* After its delivery, he admitted that an adjust- 
ment might be possible, though he oorrectly maintained that 
the difficulty was fundamental and would break out again 

in a few years. 1 

Calhoun was practically neutral in the campaign of . 

1848, though he probably leaned toward Taylor rather than 

p 

Cass. He had acted independently of parties, for the 
most part, ever since his rupture with Jacksor, and, at 
times, he had been completely sectional. In this he was 
far ahead of the voters of the South and their leaders. 
Until 1850, party loyalty was a mighty force in that part 
of the Union, as well as elsewhere; but, after that time 
sectional loyalty rapidly broke down party ties, and the 
unity whioh Calhoun had desired became a fact a decade af- 
ter his death. Benton asserted to Webster, Just after his 
great Southern rival had passed a?/ay: "He is not dead, sir 
— he is not dead. There may be no vitality in his body, 
but there is in his doctrines." 4 This was indeed true; 

Correspondence, 784. Letter of March 10, 1850. 

2 

Correspondence, 743, 760, and 761; Reminiscences of 
B. F. Perry, 42-9. 

3 

Ingle, Southern Sidelights, 36-39. 

4 

Reminiscences of John TCentworth, Fergus Hist. 
Series, Ho. 24, 23-4. 
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for, while the South would not follow Calhoun, standing 
solidly together for a complete and final settlement of the 
questions at stake on his terms, in 1850, the whole section 
acted with remarkable unity of purpose in 1861. In the 
union of parties, in the adoption of the theory that the 
general government must protect slavery in all the federal 
territories, and in the holding of conventions to decide 
for or against secession, the South was hut adopting and 
carrying out to a practical conclusion the doctrines of the 
great departed leader* 

In all his career, Calhoun wielded a great influence • 
His disappointments can only be measured by the height of 
his political ambitions* His failure to meet the test of 
the broadest statesmanship can be justly judged only by re- 
cognizing the tremendous force of the sectional influences 
that acted upon him* His public character can be fairly 
estimated, only when his private life is better understood, 
and when, in spite of his intellectual powers and iron 
will, it is seen that he was but human* Then, the striking 
of the balance will show him to be one of the truly great 
men of American history, though brought by the weight of 
his politioal, social, and economic environment to support 
nullification, champion slavery, and suggest secession. 
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